w. » 


^':RUT (Reuter). — The 
jicse army and Shi'ite Moslem 
- .'“inten fought a four-hour battle 
southern suburbs of Beirut 
rd&y, and at least eight people 

• . ‘‘ killed by shells which fell on 
' r jntial areas of the city. 

s fighting, some of the heaviest 
’the June 1982 Israeli invasion 
.. ‘ ibanon, paralyzed large areas 
.e city until a new cease-fire 
i to take hold in the late after- 

army command statement 

* ; .ed to have tightened its con- 
r - of the Palestinian refugee 
- > s of Sabra and Shatilla, where 

been under attack since rnov- 
ito two positions previously 
‘ - ■ French troops on Friday. 
*-.v .'j-government forces ■ in the 
' a - east of Beirut joined their 
.'t allies in yesterday's fighting, 
lg sheds and rockets pouring 
entral and eastern parts of the 
' il. 

Us alr.o fell on areas east and 
of Sabra and Shatilla. resi- 
said. 

-^pitals and political sources 
ibout 55 had died in the last 
days. The state radio earlier 
^ he casualty toll since Friday 


was 24 • dead and more than 40 
wounded. 

The radio said Syrian Foreign 
Minister Abdel-Halim Khaddazn 
telephoned Lebanese President 
Amin Jemayel to discuss the 
fighting. 

Representatives of the comba¬ 
tants, meeting in Damascus last 
week, drew up a plan to create buf¬ 
fer zones along the front lines but 
this has yet to be implemented. 

A spokesman for the Italian troop 
contingent, which patrols.Sabra and 
Shatilla, said one Italian soldier was 
lightly wounded by shrapnel yester¬ 
day, die fifth Italian to suffer light 
injuries since Friday. 

Italian troops were pinned down 
unable to move because of the in¬ 
tensity of the fighting, an I talian 
spokesman said. 

Some shells crashed into the 
mainly Christian neighbourhood of 
Ashrafiyeh and the mid-city line 
near the museum. 

At the airport, sources said one 
shell landed near the western 
runway and the main airport road 
was shelled. Planes were still taking 
off though most passengers failed to 
turn up because of the hazardous 
(Continued on Page 2, CoL 7) 


ur soldiers wounded in Lebanon 


i MENAHEM HOROWITZ 
. Jerusalem Post Reporter 

: • ULLA. — Four Israeli soldiers 
!wounded in two incidents in 
• '-•non yesterday. 

.*ee soldiers were wounded last 
when their convoy of jeeps 
under lighL arms fire one 
etre east of the village of 
" 'in in the eastern sector. 

s eastern sector has been 
-rgJ^eJy quiet in recent months. 
??*ver, one soldier was injured 


V. „.,„dait gov’t non-committal on Arafat 

! ^nilAN (AP). — The Jordanian Palestinian hardliners. 

. nment said yesterday that The statement said the 
.-leader Yasser Arafat was best members had called for 
10 evaluate the results of his emergency meeting-of-the 530- 

_ with Egyptian President PNC. the Palestinian parUaoien 

Mubarak. exile, in which Arafat had a 


statement by Jordanian 
v* j Minister Mudar Badrane, the 
'vs';’ ’"?Jordanian reaction to last 

jday’s visit to Egypt by Arafat, 
•■^K7,.C ,,- "afler a barrage of criticism 
T.’- I^Timed at the PLO chairman by 
jV' is Palestinian spokesmen. 
Janwhile, 38 of the 61 members 
, . .•••■•■is Palestine National Council 
. ) living in Jordan have signed a 
_nent expressing full support 
' ’Vrafat, whose meeting with 
„ arak was condemned by 


Palestinian hardliners. 

* The statement said the 38 
members had called for an 
emergency meeting of-the 530-seat 
PNC the Palestinian parliament-ln- 
exile, in which Arafat had a ma¬ 
jority when it last met earlier this 
year. 

In his statement, Badrane said 
“The evaluation of Arafat’s visit to 
Egypt and his meeting with Presi¬ 
dent Hosni Mubarak rests on Arafat 
himself because he knows more 
where Palestinian interests lie and 
he bears responsibility for his 
deeds." 

The statement Fell short of 
straightforward support for the PLO 
leader's move. 


killed, 20 injured on roads 


people were killed and 20 
d in road accidents yesterday. 
-?' T^*o ,nan °f about 70 was hit and 
^^-^^?g3 over on Rehov Herzl in 
vot at 8. JO p.m. Police had not 

_died her by press time. She was 

with blue eyes, and wore a 
i coat, green trousers and 
J Ji shoes. 

-% persons were killed and nine 

i ' n an one-vehicle accident 
rday afternoon on the Ernek 
ah road, near the Communica- 
Ministry satellite station. All 
victims are from Kafr Harasa, 
^Hebron. 

. ? injured were taken to Hadas- 
[lospital in Ein Kerem and to 
1 .are Zedek Hospital in 
■jalem. 

flee are searching for the driver 
.-tiled the scene after the acci- 
1 The jeep skidded on the road, 
rentty because it was speeding, 
wertumed, police say. 
lice also want the driver 
.-■ise he was carrying 13 pas¬ 


sengers in the jeep. One passenger 
was uninjured. 

Two drivers of private cars were 
seriously injured in a three-way ac¬ 
cident on the coastal road not far 
from Nitzanim last night. The acci¬ 
dent happened when a car, travell¬ 
ing south, crashed into an on¬ 
coming bus and then hit another 
private car behind the bus. Two pas¬ 
sengers in the cars were slightly in¬ 
jured. The four were taken to a 
hospital in Ashkelon. 

Seven persons were injured light¬ 
ly in road accidents during the rain 
in Jerusalem yesterday. 

The woman killed on Sunday 
night when the car in which she and 
her husband were riding cm Rehov 
Jabotinsky in Petah Tikva swerved 
off the road has been identified as 
Haya Rosen, 55, of Petah Tikva. 
Her husband, Aluf Menashe 
Yitzhak Rosen, 57, is in Beilinson 
Hospital with serious injuries. 
(Him). 



last week when an IDF vehicle went 
over a mine. 

In the other incident, a soldier 
was lightly wounded when two 
grenades were thrown at a patrol of 
armoured personnel carriers near 
Nabatiya. 

Earlier yesterday, light arms fire 
was directed at a Lebanese car in 
Nabatiya. In the car were Lebanese 
belonging to the civil defence 
organization sponsored by Major 
Sa'ad Haddad and the IDF. 


An estimated 1,000 marchers yesterday block Jerusalem traffic in a protest organized by the 
Histadrnt against the government's economic policy. iRuhamim Israeli) 

Arafat, in Yemen, hits back at Arab critics 

RIYADH (AP). — PLO leader Yas- govern menl-in-exile, something maintained silence. As the vc 
ser Arafat, arriving to a reported which he previously held as sc con- approached Yemen, the Saudis 
hero’s welcome in North Yemen, dary. ficialfy denied a report they 

opened a campaign yesterday ~ . 1AJ . barred Arafat from entering Jc 

against his Arab aSd Palestinian and aid “ such decked rep 

critics. carrying Arafat and about 1,000 crealed unnecessary confusion, 

r* loyalists entered North Yemeni 

news agencies from Sanaa, the waters ear,icr yesterday to In their official comment on 
North Yemeni capital. Ante “ carniv . aMikc " /?£**** at . tbe Cairo stop, the Saudis classified 
described his critics as “slaves of Y«®*™P 0 «* Hodeida and Al- an internal Palestinian affair, 
(ancient) Rome’* and warned Arab Kathccb ’ according to the news paremly meaning it was up 
governments that the recent Syrian^ **<*£**■. v Arafat to weather the storm 

backed siege of his loyalist forces in . A ^ orlh .J e ^ cn 31 created The statement mad. 

Triooli was “nart of aeonsniraev nf hand to guide the vessel which was clear the kingdom would ac. 

sectarianism aimed againsf the^cn 8 rected b ? the hooting of ships and whatever an elected PLO leader 

tire Arab nat^n" the Peering oT crowds at the ports, adopted in quest of an indepenc 

£ th ArStf'fucrnSTtalo the Yemeni 

RalkiiLSl with Palestinian military aides. The Greek car ferry Ion 

“X k ” PLO J)fncers in Siudi Arab “ Glory. carrying some 500 Pnl, 

8 * were back to normal duty yester- nians evacuated from Tripoli, 

Arafat was apparently rallying day. breaking the vigil they had rived in the port of Algiers e 

support for his policies in advance started at the Saudi Red Sea port of yesterday morning, 

of a crucial meeting cf the Palestine Jedda since a radio message from Algerian officials said the Pal. 
National Council (PNC) Arafat’s vessel Friday that it would nians would be housed in 

parliament-in-exile, tentatively need fuel and provisions en route to Algiers region, where about 1.00 

scheduled for Algiers in February. North Yemen. the Palestinians released by Is 

. . He...has also said he was now . Arafat's vesscl-did not enter the from Ansar camp in south 
more inclined to form a Saudi Port and the Saudi media Lebanon have been located. 


maintained silence. As the vessel 
approached Yemen, the Saudis of¬ 
ficially denied a report they had 
barred Arafat from entering Jedda 
and said “such unchecked reports 
crealed unnecessary confusion." 

In their official comment on the 
Cairo stop, the Saudis classified il as 
an internal Palestinian affair, ap¬ 
parently meaning it was up to 
Arafat to weather the storm he 
created. The statement made it 
clear the kingdom would accept 
whatever an elected PLO leadership 
adopted in quest of an independent 
Palestinian state. Such a policy 
emanated from decisions of Pan- 
Arab summits, the Saudi statement 
said. 

The Greek car ferry Ionian 
Glory, carrying some 500 Palesti¬ 
nians evacuated from Tripoli, ar¬ 
rived in the port of Algiers early 
yesterday morning. 

Algerian officials said the Palesti¬ 
nians would be housed in the 
Algiers region, where about 1,000 of 
the Palestinians released by Israel 
from Ansar camp in southern 
Lebanon have been located. 


quits at Electric Corp. 


By DAVID kUDGE 
JtranMP«t Reporter 

! HAIFA. — l|ie resignation last 
night of Electric Corporation 
chairman David Hagoel at a special 
meeting of the board of directors 
threatens to trigger a fresh wave of 
industrial unrest among the, cor- 
! poration's 6,000 workers. 

Acting secretary of the works 
committee, Asher Cohen, told The 
Jerusalem Post that 12 months of 
peace in the corporation had been 
shattered by the power struggle in 
-the higher echelons and now 
“anything can happen." 

Hagoel tendered his resignation 
at the start of the board meeting fol¬ 
lowing two weeks of bitter wrangl¬ 
ing between him and Energy 


Minister Yitzhak Moda'i. The 
resignation was accepted by the 
board and Amos Prosban — Moda’i 
candidate as Hagoel’s successor — 
took the chair for the rest of the 
meeting. 

The special meeting was con¬ 
vened at the minister's request after 
previous attempts in the cabinet to 
oust Hagoel had been stymied. 

Moda’i accused Hagoel of failing 
to keep informed of developments 
within the corporation, and of giv¬ 
ing overly generous bonuses to 
employees. He also held that 
Hagoel was partly to blame for the 
nationwide power cuts last month. 

Hagoel strongly denied the al¬ 
legations, saying that he had com¬ 
plete records proving that he had 


kept the minister in the picture at all 
times. “There is nothing that I do 
not have an answer for,’’ he said. 

Hagoel said the first he knew of 
ModaTs intentions to dismiss him 
had been through the news media. 
It was only later that Modai’ in¬ 
formed him. 

Sources close to Hagoel told The 
Post that the former chairman had 
wanted to continue in his post, but 
-had finally decided tha he had no 
option but to resign since he could 
no longer work with Moda'i. 

Parts of Moda’i’s criticisms of 
Hagoel involved giving senior ad¬ 
ministrative staff increased car al¬ 
lowances. This decision, which had 
been ratified by the board, had also 
been supported by the corporation's 
general manager Yitzhak Hofi. 


Israelis increase investment in foreign stocks 


By AVI TEMKIN invested $46m. in foreign stock 

Post Ecoaomic Reporter markets. 

Israelis invested more than Si 10 A spokesman for the Bank of 
million in foreign stock markets " l srac * conceded yesterday that the 
during the summer bank crisis, and sums invested abroad by Israelis 

in the first nine months of the year, ma y well be much larger, since the 

more than $160m. were invested by statistics reflect only those transac- 

loca! residents in stock exchanges ^ons made through official chan- 

abroad. nets. “The large increase does not 

, ... . surprise us, especially when one 

The level of IsraeU investments remembers what was happening 
abroad was published yesterday by ’ with the econ omy at that time," the 
the Central Bureau of Statistics as spokesman added. 


part of its balance of payments 
figures. During 1982, local residents 


ndropov absent from major party plenum 


a 




■COW(AP). — President Yuri 
' ” opov, who has not been seen in 
-- for over four months, failed 
Pear yesterday at a plenum of. 
powerful Communist Party 
Committee, according to 
pfHcial Soviet news agency 

dropov. 69. “expressed his 
regret that because of tem- 
y causes he was not able to at- 
' the session of the plenum," 

■ ' said in its account of the 
■m: The text of a speech by 
epov was distributed to the 
'•us committee members. 

\SS said two candidate 
' hers of the ruling Politburo 
promoted to full status — 
■ail Solomenlsev, 70, and Vital! 
l "ikov. 57. The chief of the 
* secret police, Vikto’r 
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Chebrikov, was named an alternate 
member oTthe Politburo and Yegor 
Ligachov was appointed to the 
powerful secretariat. 

Andropov has not appeared in 
public since August 18. Soviet of¬ 
ficials have said he had a cold, but 
sources have said he is suffering 
from heart and kidney ailments. 

As leader of the Soviet Com¬ 
munist Party, Andropov’s presence 
at the Central Committee plenum is 
considered politically mandatory. 
As chairman of the presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet, or parliament, he 
would also be expected to preside 
over its full session, which is to con¬ 
vene tomorrow. But his absence 


from the plenum made it apparent 
that he will not be present then, 
either. 

The Supreme Soviet, the 1,500 
member parliament, is to approve 
the 1984 budget, economic 
programmes and ratify the new 
Politburo changes. 

With yesterday's announcement 
of the Politburo additions, the rul- 
ing circle is enlarged to 14 
members. It had been at 11, the 


While Israelis were buying 
foreign securities, probably with 
sums received by selling bank 
shares, local banks were forced to 
bring large amounts of foreign cur¬ 
rency Grom abroad to support the 
prices of their shares in the months 
proceeding the crisis in October. 

During the third quarter of the 
year, more than $200m. were im¬ 
ported by the banks for this pur¬ 
pose, bringing the total amount of 
foreign currency borrowed overseas 
by the banks to support share prices 
to some $700m. in the first nine 
months of the year. 

The bureau’s statistics revealed 
that in the January-September 


lowest level in years, and Western period, Israel’s assets abroad were 
observers were puzzled as to why no reduced by some J1.35 billion to 


additions were announced in June, 
during the last Central Committee 
plenum and Supreme Soviet ses¬ 
sion. 


pay for growing deficits and for the 


money brought into the country ty 
the banks. 

Of this drop in assets, some 
5470m. were accounted for by a 
reduction of the Bank of Israel’s 
foreign currency reserves abroad, 
while some 5860m. in assets of ths 
commercial banks were used mainly 
to support the prices of their shares. 

At the end of September, Israel’s 
net foreign currency obligations 
abroad increased by some 51.5b., 
bringing the total net obligations to 
some 517b. 

The figures released by the 
bureau showed that in the first nine 
months of the year, the total deficit 
in the current account — the excess 
of imports over exports — totalled 
S3.9b., compared with S3.8b. in the 
same period last year. 

The increase in the deficit was 
largely moderated by a large reduc¬ 
tion in defence imports by some 
5500m., and by a reduction in the 
imports of crude oil by some 5400m., 
which was partly explained by 
a reduction in the international 
price. 

Excluding military imports, the 
current account deficit totalled 
S3.3b. in the January-September 
period, compared with S2.6b. in the 
same period last year — a 26 per 
cent increase. 


Wage erosion 
sparks strikes 
and protests 


By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

TEL AVIV. — A general strike 
of postal services is expected to¬ 
day and other government ser¬ 
vices will be further curtailed as 
workers step up their protest 
against recent cuts. But Finance 
Minister Yigal Cohen-Orgad 
yesterday reiterated his inten¬ 
tion to continue to erode wages 
and to reduce private 
consumption. 

A policeman and tuo 
demonstrators were injured yester¬ 
day in a violent protest at the Timna 
Copper Mines near Eilat against the 
scheduled closing of the mine. In 
Jerusalem, some 1,000 marchers 
blocked traffic in another protest 
against the government’s 
economic policy, uhiie Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir met with 
teachers' representatives in an ef¬ 
fort to head off more labour unrest. 

Cohen-Orgad's statements at a 
meeting of the Knesset Economic 
Committee seemed to refuel the 
Histadrut's resolve not to conclude 
any package deal with the govern¬ 
ment. In a lengthy statement, the 
labour federation quoted secretary- 
general Yeroham Meshcl as “re¬ 
jecting outright" any package deal. 

Some of the planned disruptions 
in the economy are over the govern¬ 
ment’s cuts in public servants' over¬ 
time and car allowances. But there 
are other issues which government 
workers have now brought forth. 

Thus Defence Ministry'workers 
presented a host of demands claim¬ 
ing their pay had been eroded. They 
refrained from any action yesterday 
bccause of a temporary back-to- 
work order issued Iasi week by the 
Tel Aviv Labour Court. Hearings 
are scheduled to resume today. 

Labour Ministry workers stopped 
paying suppliers in their fight for the 
same allowances given to Health 
Ministry staffers. The tax men have 
decided to shorten reception hours 
in their fight for more pay. 

Mail will not be delivered starting 
today and Postal Banks and other 
services — including telegrams — 
arc to be cut off, because Com- 


munua*.ions Ministry staffers claim 
their wages arc too iv««. Post.:! 
workers sa> their opcn-cndcd sinkc 
will end .»nl> when they achicxc 
wage parity with Health Ministry 
and court workers. 

Disruptions Jso arc expected »; .i 
later Stage m Xmidar. the govern¬ 
ment housmg company 
Government and Htst.idru: ex¬ 
perts sold The y ;rre>: 

has engulfed ihe c:\il service 
because its workers are more 
numerous and better organized than 
in the prisaie sector 

A senior government source <aid 
private industry o mere flexible and 
pays when it ».ar. without tearing 
other workers' demands for wage 
linkage. On the other hand, when il 
eannoi pay "and stocks out :n 

the yard.” workers understand 
do not press wage demand-, she 
source said. 

The source said the impression he 
cels from the Treasury ;% that "the 
workers can knock their heads 
against the wall " 

Deputy Prime Minister Da\iJ 
Levy has advocated a package deal 
with the Histadrut and prr.aic 
employers, but the prospects for 
such a deal seemed meager yester¬ 
day. 

Cohen-Orc.id reportedly told the 
Knesset Economic Committee that 
the conditions for a package deal 
"are not ripe.” There are no 
partners for such a deal and if the 
situation changes "the matter will 
be examined." Cohen-Orgud -. 
spokeswoman said. 

Meshel bore out Cohen-Orgad's 
point, asking "How can one e*en 
think the Histadrut would agree to 
any ‘package deal* on social and 
economic issues with the incumbent 
finance minister, when he Kays time 
and again... he wants to reduce 
workers' pay and significant!*, cut- 
their real income?" 

A package deal must be based on 
a “social contract” among the 
government, the Histadrut and the 
private employers. Meshel said, and 
only when they have a common 
basic outlook on social and 
economic issues. “The Histadrut 
(Comjimed on Pige 2. Col. 71 


Cohen-Orgad: Gov’t to sell some firms 


By AVI TEMKIN 
Port Ecoaomic Reporter 
The government plans to sell 
some of its companies to foreign in¬ 
vestors as a means of reducing its in¬ 
tervention in the economy. Finance 
Minister Yjgal Cohen-Orgad said 
yesterday. He added that the sale 
will total some 51 billion. 

Speaking to the Knesset 
Economics Committee, Cohen- 
Orgad said that by the end of the 
current fiscal year the budget will 
be cut by some 1S75 billion from its 
level in September. A further slash 
will be carried out in fiscal 1984, 
which starts in April. 


Cohen-Orgad did not give jny 
specific figure for expected infla¬ 
tion, slating only that he hopes to 
bring down price increases to 6 or T 
per cent a month. 

The minister stressed that it the 
balance of payments deficit is not 
reduced by 5f billion in the coming 
year. Israel may face problems 
finding credit lines to finance its 
deficits and loan repay ments. 

Committee Chairman Gad 
Ya'acobi said that the economy is 
now paying the price of “past 
foolishness” which lowered export 
profitability. He warned that at the 
current inflation rates the economy- 
may slop functioning. 


Arrests said imminent 
in Terror Against Terror 


By ROBERT ROSENBERG 
Jen&Blem Post Reporter 

Arrests arc imminent in the in¬ 
vestigation of the so-called Terror 
Against Terror organization that 
has claimed responsibility for a 
series or attacks and attempted at¬ 
tacks against non-Jewish religious 
institutions in Jerusalem, a source 
close to the probe has told 77re 
Jerusalem Post. 

The source reported a 
‘‘breakthrough’' in the case and that 
people will be brought in and 
questioned “in the near future." 
The police so far have not arrested 
anybody as either a suspect or a 
material witness in the planting of 
boobytrapped grenades that were 
found on Ml. Zion in Beit Safafa. 
Husun. and Azariva. Two people 
were wounded in Azariva. one 
seriously, when two grenades ex¬ 
ploded. 

Although the higher police com¬ 
mand is reluctant to state that Jews 
are responsible, lower levels of 
police, including sources close to 


the investigation, are cominced 
that Jews are behind the terror jets. 

Unofficial sources have told Tin- 
/W that police are studying “a list 
of names" and that one key avenue 
in the investigation :s the 1980 
bombings which crippled two t\est 
Bank mayors. 

Meanwhile, police expressed 
relief that Christmas passed without 
any incidents. There were several 
thousand pilgriias in Jerusalem and 
its environs during the holiday, and 
security was beefed up at potential 
trouble spots in the city and in 
Bethlehem. 

Terror \eainst Terror has J.o 
taken credit Tor the recent 
firehombinc of automobiles ow nod 
by Arabs in Jerusalem and the 
daubing of u Moslem cemetery's 
gravestones in Jaffa with the slogan 
TNT — the Hebrew acronym for 
Terror Against Terror. 

In the case of the cemetery daub¬ 
ing, discos ered this weekend, police 
have taken special note that tile in¬ 
itials TNT were written in English. 


MK’s son arrested in Paris heroin bust 

The son of aKnessel member and the arrest of four other Israelis liv- 

four other Israelis have been ar- ing in Paris, 
rested in Paris on suspicion of smug- -phe radio quoted a Paris police 

gling heroin from Turkey, Israel spokesman as saying there has been 
Radio reported yesterday. a marked increased in Israeli m- 

David Suissa, 27, son of Labour vo j vem ent in the local drug scene 
MK Rafael Suissa, was arrested ever s ; nC e the beginning of the war 
Saturday after arriving from Istan- j n Legation, 
bul at Orly Airport, when customs . 

agents found five kilograms of MK Suissa said in a radio ^^jitter- 
heroin in his suitcase. A list of view yesterday that my son a dURe¬ 
names found with the drug led to tun to criminals who misused him. 


Tami will present its own economic scheme to Knesset 


By CHARLES HOFFMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
The Tami Party plans to unveil an 
alternate economic policy next 
week that includes severe restric¬ 
tions on foreign currency purchases 
and drastic cuts in- subsidies to 
capital. Deputy Minister of Labour 
and Social Affairs Ben-Zion Rubin 
tqld The Jerusalem Post last night. 

Summing up a meeting last night 
of Tami leaden Rubin said that 
“welfare, education and health have 


Ween cut enough. Now it is time to 
look for alternate sources of savings 
or extra revenue." He said that the 


Rubin reiterated Tatni's opposi¬ 
tion to the proposed health and 
education fees as socially regres- 


full plan would be presented next srve. He said that the income ceiling 
week in the Knesset in response to on payments to health plans could 
the programme to be presented by be raised as an altematiye to impos- 


Finance Minister Yigal Cohen- 
Orgad. 

Tami proposes that foreign cur¬ 
rency purchases be limited to $500 
per person, instead of 53,000 at pre¬ 
sent. Anyone wishing to buy more 
than 5500 would have to pay a 15 
per cent surcharge. 


ing a flat fee on all members 
regardless of income. 

Responding to criticism by 
Zehavi, the large families associa¬ 
tion. that Tami has faded to deliver 
the benefits promised in the large 
families bill, Rubin said Lhat Tami 


would renew its attempts to get il 
passed in the “next lew weeks." 
(See related item. Page 3) 

Rubin confirmed that the child 
allowances paid through the 
National Insurance Institute were 
not updated this month as promised 
by the Treasury, .is part of the 
agreement to pay an advance on the 
cost-of-living increment due next 
month. He said that the child al¬ 
lowances would be revised next 
month as originally scheduled. 
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THE WEATHER 


Forecast: Partly cloudy, possibility of rain 

Vctfentay’s Yesterday’s Today's 



Humidity 

Min-Max 

Max 

Jerusalem 

71 

6—10 

12 

Golan 

85 

6—8 

10 

Nahariva 

88 

9-12 

14 

Salad 

98 

5-6 

8 

Haifa Port 

fid 

11-15 

17 

Tiberias 

— 

10-14 

16 

Nazareth 

80 

6-12 

14 

A Tula 

85 

7-13 

16 

Shomron 

95 

6—11 

13 

Td Aviv 

63 

11-18 

18 

B-G Airport 

86 

10—16 

18 

Jericho 

55 

GO 

"4 

20 

Gaza 

89 

10—16 

17 

Beerahcbn 

80 

8-14 

16 

Eilat 

SI 

8-17 

20 


SOCIAL & PERSONAL 


A panel discussion on “Christian 
Support for Israel — at What 
Price?” will be beld tonight at 8 
p.m., Israel Centre, 10 Straus St., 
Jerusalem. Among the participants: 
Dr. Yoel Cohen, lecturer in political 
science, Bar-Ilan University, Ramat 
Gan, and Greer Cashman, The 
Jerusalem Post . 

Temple mount 
debate quashed 

By ASHER WALLFISH 
Post Knesset Correspondent ' 

The Alignment Knesset faction 
ruled yesterday against against the 
idea of Jewish prayer on tbe Temple 
•Mount and ordered Alignment MK 
S&osKana ' Xrbel^Xlnipslin^.•V'yfio [ 
heads "the' Trite rior Commiftee,'.t6 ‘ 
drop he* jwpjasal-to’ disfiuss. jhe - 
idea in committee. 

Faction chairman Shimon Peres 
said: “The subject is dynamite.” 

Uzi Baram, who demanded the 
faction discussion after Arbeli 
raised her proposal, said: “Ex¬ 
tremist Jewish elements are trying 
to disturb the peace in Jerusalem. 
The great rabbis have ail forbidden 
Jewish prayer on the Temple 
Mount. The Likud agrees with the 
Alignment in objecting to Jewish 
prayer there. The only group which 
calls for prayer on the Mount is the 
Tehiya party with its cheap 
demagogy.” 

Arbeli said: “According to a 1942 
Mandatory ordinance Jews have the 
right to pray on the Mount, but it's 
up to the Interior Minister to gazet¬ 
te the required regulations." 

Jerusalem Mayor Teddy Koiiek, 
who attended the faction meeting, 
said: "Those who demand the right 
to pray on the Mount are exploiting 
religion for nationalist objectives. 
There’s nothing more vital than 
keeping the peace in Jerusalem and 
ensuring tranquil coexistence with 
the Arabs." 

Rabbi Menahem Hacohen said: 
,“No observant Jew would set foot 
on the Mount, let alone pray there.” 

80 -year-old woman 
dies in house fire 

■ RISHON LEZION(Itim). — Hanna 
Golding, 80, of Moshav Netnim 
died m a fire in her home early 
■yesterday morning. She lived in the 
house with her sister who escaped 
unhurt. Cause of the blaze is 
believed to be an overturned can¬ 
dle. 

• ARMS. — France is to begin 
; delivery soon of a big arms ship¬ 
ment to the Lebanese Army. 


Tbe Promised Land Ltd.J 
Travel Office, Jerusalem 
congratulates 
Mr. Yehuda Porat 

on the occasion of 
his birthday 
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Two men arrested 
in Tiberias hotel fire 






By HAIM SHAPIRO 

and MENAHEM HOROWITZ 
Jerusalem Part Reporters 
TIBERIAS. — Police are holding 
two residents on suspicion of setting 
fire to the Hotel Nitzan on Sunday 
night. 

One man was arrested late Sun¬ 
day night and the other was arrested 
yesterday morning. 

Although neither is ultra- 
Onhodox, police are checking 
whether they might have been 
acting on behalf of ultra-Orthodox 
elements angry over alleged mis¬ 
sionary activities at the hotel. 

Ultra-Orthodox Jews yesterday 
said missionary activity is on the in¬ 
crease. Various Christian sects are 
offering money, clothes, jewehy 
and tennis shoes to Jews who will 
listen to missionary lectures, they 
charged. 

. The Christmas burning of the 
hotel is the latest in a series of ac¬ 
tions harassing the group, a member 
told The Jerusalem Post yesterday. 

Kenneth Crowell said in a 
telephone interview that until now 
the members of his group had not 
gone to the press because they did 
not want to cause bad publicity for 
Israel. “But now it's getting out of 
hand," he said. 

The hotel had been criticized by 
Jewish anti-missionary gioups who 
claimed it is the focus of missionary 
activity. As a result, the owners 
closed the hotel and asked tbe 
group to leave. 


Another group number Reuben 
Berger, said the "harassment in-, 
eluded breaking into prayer 
meetings and photographing those 
present. One photograph of the 
children of the community was 
published in a leaflet which said that 
the group was taking children off 
the streets, he said. 

| Berger, who said he is a Jew from 
I the U.S. who believes in Jesus 
described the SO-member group as 
an unaffiliated gathering of Jews 
from Israel and abroad together 
with gentiles who love Israel. Al 
.share a belief in Jesus as the messiah 
and hold, their meetings in Hebrew 
with a translation in English. 

• The impetus for the action 
against the group had come from 
Yad Le'Achim, the anti-missionary 
group, and from a local yeshiva, 
Kolel Yad Rambam, he said. Berger 
denied that the group engaged in 
any missionary activity and said that 
on one occasion, members had even 
asked outsiders who were dis¬ 
tributing a tract to stop. 

In their attacks on the group, its 
opponents had smashed windows, in 
one case hitting a woman in the 
head with a stone, and broken into 
horn.es of members. One Jewish 
family from the U.S. had left the 
country under tbe pressure,.he said, 
although their son, an officer in the 
IDF, had remained. 

According to the latest informa¬ 
tion, Berger said, members of the 
Tiberias underworld are being of¬ 
fered money to attack the group. 


Gov’t accused of stopping 
its development of Golan 


By MENAHEM HOROWITZ 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
KATZRJN. — The heads of Golan 
Heights settlements complained 
yesterday that durmg the last two 
years the government has stopped 
developing the area. 

Budgets that were to have gone 
for development of the Golan were 
directed elsewhere, they charged. 
Planned apartments and factories 
were not built, with the result that 
hundreds of families wishing to set¬ 
tle on the Golan cannot be accom¬ 
modated. 

The settlement heads complained 
that two years ago, when the 
government extended Israeli law to 
the Golan, it announced intentions 
to settle an additional 20,000 Jews in 
the area within five yean. However, 
only 8,000 Jews live in the Golan to¬ 
day, mostly in Katzrin. There are 28 
other settlements. 

Construction on three settle¬ 
ments planned for the last two years 
has not* started.- These settlements 
are Brochim,"Kibb‘utz Kela and the 


Nahal outpost Nimrod, which is to 
become a civilian settlement. 

Shimon Sheves and Eitan Liss, 
two council heads, said the govern¬ 
ment no longer considers the Golan 
a development area or a national 
goal. 

They said 700 housing units must 
be built annually in the area, instead 
of the current 200. They added that 
they have asked for an urgent 
meeting with Deputy Prime 
Minister and Housing Minister 
David Levy on the matter. 

“If the state invested on the 
Golan one week’s worth of what it 
invests in bank shares, the Golan 
would look different," Sheves said. 

Golan settlements are now 
ranked by the government as A-plus 
development towns, but residents 
said there should be a new category 
for them — A-plus-plus. 

The Syrians, meanwhile, are said 
to be going ahead with ambitious 
projects; they said.' 1 A' new'Syrian 
town north of Kuneitra is three 
times larger than Katzrin. 


$125 travel tax angers airlines 


By JOSHUA BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The Panel of Airlines 
Operating in Israel yesterday said 
the proposed S125 travel tax is 
equivalent to more than 35 per cent 
of the entire fare to nearby destina¬ 
tions. 

“It will be a heavy burden on 
Israelis travelling abroad — es¬ 
pecially those going to Europe,” the 
panel said. More than 60 per cent of 
the Israelis who fly do not go far, 
“and the new tax will hurt especially 


it ad- 


those buying cheap tickets, 
ded. 

Israel is the only country in the 
free world where a travel tax is 
levied, the airlines noted. “Even if 
this (tax) is a necessity, it should be 
kept within reasonable bounds and 
not exaggerated,” the panel com¬ 
plained. 

The airlines said they reduced 
fares to try and promote tourism to 
Israel, but an increase in traffic can¬ 
not be based only on one-way traf¬ 
fic. 


Holes plugged in foreign currency laws 


Post Economic Reporter 
The Bank of Israel yesterday 
decided to close two loopholes in 
the regulations on foreign currency 
purchases for travel purposes. 

According to the regulations 
published yesterday, Israelis who 
purchase foreign currency up to the 


permitted '$3,000 and then cancel 
the trip will have to return the 
foreign currency immediately. 

Travellers going to Egypt will 
have to show a certificate from" 
Israel's Federation ofTravel Agents 
confirming registration in a group 
tour to that country or a visa to 
Egypt. 


Inquiry into Egyptian’s death in jail 


By LIORA MORIEL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
EILAT. — A magistrates court 
judge has been appointed to look 
into the circumstances surrounding 
the death in jail here last week of an 
Egyptian. Israeli authorities say he 
committed suicide, but semi-official 
Egyptian newspapers charge that he 
was murdered. 

Fauzi Mihial was found dead in 
his cell after he was arrested for 
crossing illegally into the country. 

The Egyptians have asked for 
Mittal's body, but police have ob¬ 
tained a court order for an autopsy 
to be carried out at the Abu Kabir 
Forensic Institute. 

Another Egyptian who entered 
the country illegally has been expel¬ 
led after spending three days in the 
local lockup. Halil Mahmoud Ibn 
Ibrahim, 54, claimed to be 
Lebanese when apprehended near 
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the border four days ago. 

The Egyptian consul in Eilat, 
Hassan Issar, was said to be angry 
when he first heard of Ibrahim’s ar¬ 
rest through the media, but the 
.police spokesman explained that 
standing procedure does not require 
reporting of such incidents to con¬ 
sulates. Local police report to 
national headquarters, the 
spokesman said, which in turn con¬ 
tact the embassy involved. 

Doubte-murderer’s 
appeal turned down 

The Supreme Court yesterday re¬ 
jected the appeal of Tuvia Oshri, 
who was sentenced to life in prison 
in 1981 for the 1980 double-murder 
of Azar Cohen and Amos Orion. 
The court also rejected the appeals 
of Yitzhak Aharoni and Yisrael 
Danoeh, sentenced to two years and 
1& months respectively, for destory- 
ing evidence of the crime. 

Justices Yitrhak Kahan, Shlomo 
Levin and Dov Levin found no 
reason to overturn the Tel Aviv 
District Court's ruling, finding in¬ 
consistencies between Oshri's 
testimony and that of Aharoni. 
Kahan stressed that, in his opinion, 
the district court could have con¬ 
victed Oshri whether or not bis 
testimony had been believable. 

In the double-murder at Oshri's 
Bar-Bakar meat-packing plant, 
Oshri shot Cohen and Orion in the 
back with an Uzi submachine gun 
after Orion tried to extort $3C0,000 
in payment for his silence regarding 
Oshri’s alleged involvement in 
another murder, (Itim). 



Shiite members of the Amal militia fire a recoilless gun at Lebanese Army positions in the 
southern suburbs of Beirut yesterday,.. (UPi telephoto) 


BEIRUT 

(Continued from Page One ' 
journey to the airport. 

In Paris, Defence M 
Charles Hernu, who 
Christmas in the Lebanese 
said the conflict was fast dcv> 
into open civil war. 

French newspapers said 
were signs that Paris was pr< 
gradually to withdraw its 
strong contingent from the 
nation peace force. 

On his return from Lebanc 
day night. Hernu told a radix 
viewer. "I must say that what 
me forcibly was the change 
atmosphere in Beirut itself. 
82 days since I was last ther- 
time I saw a city where [here 
war — one can see it." 

Jean Gatel, Secretary of St 
Defence who accompanied 
on the three-day visit, said the 
fighting had not called intoqi 
the presence of the Mulli-N; 
Force. 
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Expanded EEC worries Knesset 


By ARYEH RUBINSTEIN 

Post . Knesset Reporter 
Thd Knesset yesterday expressed 
“deep concern" regarding the con¬ 
sequences for Israel's agricultural 
exports by the expected admission 
of Spain and Portugal as Full 
members in the'European 
Economic Community. - 
This concent was expressed in a 
resolution presented on behalf of 
the Likud and Alignment by 
Economic Committee chairman 
Gad Ya'acobi.(Alignment), after a 
plenary discussion by members of 
the Knesset delegation to the an¬ 
nual dialogue with the European 
Parliament, held earlier in the 
month at Strasbourg. 

Knesset Speaker Menahem 
Savidor, who headed the delega¬ 
tion, announced that President 


Cbairn Herzog would be invited to 
address the European Parliament 
sometime in 1984. 

. This was agreed on between 
Savidor and officials of the Euro¬ 
pean Parliament, in view of the 
fact that in the past King Hussein of 
Jordan and the late. Egyptian presi¬ 
dent Anwar Sadat were invited. 

Industry and Trade Minster Gi¬ 
deon Patt, who wound up the 
debate, said Spain and Portugal are 
expected to win full admission to 
the EEC sometime between 1985 
and 1987. Israel will, have to adopt 
marketing methods “suited to the 
eighties” if it hopes to compete with 
them, he said. 

Dan Tichon (Ukud-Liberals) said 
Israel is working against its own in¬ 
terests by sharing its' know-how in 


agricultural development with 
Spain. 

Ya'acobi called the Common 
Market with its IS270 million poten¬ 
tial customers, the “principal key” 
to Israel’s economic future. 

Naftali Blumenthal (Alignment) 
said the ministries involved have no 
united policy in their relations with 
the Common Market.“There is no 
guiding hand,” he said. 

The Knesset resolution also cal¬ 
led for working for closer relations 
with the EEC, “in view of the 
political and economic importance 
of such relations.” 

The resolution further called on 
the government to arrange im¬ 
mediate negotiations on the es¬ 
tablishment of a free trade zone for 
agricultural products between Israel 
and the Common Market. 


Mondale raps U.S. support 
for Arafat-Mubarak meeting 


By WOLF BLITZER 
Jerusalem Post Gorrespondeot ■ 
WASHINGTON. — President 
Ronald Reagan’s controversial 
decision to promote an Egyptian- 
PLO rapprochement has surfaced as 
an issue in the presidential cam¬ 
paign. 

The Democratic frontrunner, 
former vice-president Walter Mon- 
dale, said the administration's 
“enthusiasm”' for PLO chairman 
Yasser Arafat's meeting last Thurs¬ 
day with Egyptian President Hosni 
Mubarak in Cairo “makes another 
unexplained detour on the road to 
peace in the'Middle East.’’ *- 
"•Inhhformal statement issued 'by 
his aides, Mondale Said the ad¬ 
ministration should make it clear 
that the PLO must accept the Camp 
David accords as a basts for peace 
“rather, than cheering a sudden, and 
mysterious meeting with an un¬ 
known agenda.” 

Mondale, in a separate interview 
published yesterday in The New 
York 77mej. sharply lashed out 
against various aspects of Reagan’s 
Middle East policies, although he 
praised the efforts during Prune 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir’s visit late 


last -month to strengthen U.S.- 
Israeli strategic ties. 

The former vice-president has 
made a major drive to attract Jewish 
support around the country. Among 
the Democrats, he is emerging as 
the clear favourite in the Jewish 
community. 

In the interview, Mondale was es¬ 
pecially critical of earlier efforts in 
the Reagan administration to “beat 
up on Israel” while at the same time 
courting favour in Saudi Arabia and 
Jordan in an attempt to promote the 
peace process. “I don't think that's 
the way it’s done and it shakes con- 
-fidence in Israel.”-.••■• 

• The-Saodis, bexontinued; are-not 
about to risk “Palestinian ex-! 
tremism in the Middle East, and I 
don’t believe that that has ever been 
true.” 

“1 think, in all respects, for at 
least three years.” he said, “this ad¬ 
ministration was afraid to be seen in 
public with the Israelis, and I think 
that’s a mistake. I think we need a 
public, strategic, .cooperative 
relationship with IsracL They may 
be moving that way, finally. And I 
think steadfastness will be respected 
in the Middle East/’. 


U.S. frowns on 
Jesse Jackson trip 

By WOLF BLITZER 
Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
WASHINGTON. — The White 
House yesterday suggested that 
Democratic presidential candidate 
Jesse Jackson’s planned trip to 
Damascus later this week is likely to 
complicate — rather than facilitate 
— ongoing diplomatic efforts to win 
the release of a captured U.S. pOot, 
Lt. Robert Goodman. 

A spokesman said that recent 
history has shown that such private 
efforts have usually set back similar 
negotiations. This was an apparent 
reference to the 444-day U.S. 
. hostage, ordeal in. Iran during the 
Carter-'administration.- 

“At the - president's direction, 
diplomatic efforts are under way, as 
they have been since Lt. 
Goodman’s capture, to secure his 
release,” spokesman Mark 
Weinberg said. “History has proven 
that efforts of this type have a better 
chance for success when they are 
not politicized.” 

Jackson and a delegation of other 
pro-Arab activists were invited by 
the Syrian ambassador in 
Washington, Rafi Jouejati, to dis¬ 
cuss the captivity of Goodman. 


Pressure to withdraw Marines predicted 


by DAVID LANDAU 

Post Diplomatic Correspondent 
Two U.S. congressmen visiting 
Israel predicted yesterday that 
when Congress reconvenes next 
month, the pressure on the ad¬ 
ministration will grow to bring the 
troops home from Lebanon. 

Congressman Mickey Leland, a' 
Democrat from Houston, said there 
is a “growing sentiment in the 
American people” that-the U.S., 
Marines in Beirut should be ex¬ 
tricated as soon as possible. 
“Congressmen are going to feel the 
pressure ” . Leland said, once die 
current recess ends. And they-will 
convey their constituents’ senti¬ 
ments forcefully to the administra¬ 
tion, he added. 

Congressman Henry Wax man, a 
Democrat from Los Angeles, said 
President Ronald Reagan would 


have to provide persuasive argu¬ 
ments that the marines’ presence in 
Lebanon “can lead to stabilization 
there.” Other wise, Wax man said, 
public opinion would 
overwhelmingly support removal of 
the marines. 

Leland and Waxman are 
members of a group of seven U.S.- 
legislators currently visiting Israel 
as guests of the B'nai B’rith Anti- 
Defamation League. Yesterday, 
they heard Premier Yitzhak Shamir 
castigate Washington's welcome for 
the Arafat-Mubarak meeting — and 
found themselves largely in agree¬ 
ment with him. - 

Waxman'told newsmen that had 
Congress been in session now, there 
would doubtless have been an outcry 
against the administration’s sup¬ 
port. Waxman said the -State 
.Department had been “foolishly 
"simplistic,” and Leland said it had 


“responded too quickly 

Leland and Congressman Julian 
Dixon (Democrat — California), 
both of whom are blacks, said they 
welcomed the candidacy of Jesse 
Jackson .for the Democratic 
presidential nomination — even 
though neither had actually en¬ 
dorsed him, and even though he had 
no realistic chance of winning the 
nomination: 

They said Jackson's candidacy 
appealed to new and hitherto disaf¬ 
fected sections of the black com¬ 
munity which previously had no in¬ 
terest in politics. It would lead to in¬ 
creased voter-registration, which 
was itself a welcome development 


WAGE EROSH 

(Continued Iron Page One) 
and the government have m 
basis and so there is no roon 
deal,” the secretary-general ; 

Labour and Social AiTairs L 
Minister Benzion Rubin said j 
day that the situation in the L 
tions run or subsidized b 
ministry continues to deter 
because of sanctions impost 
the last several weeks by the 
He said that Minister Aharon 
would raise the matter ii j ' 
cabinet on Sunday. 

While hundreds of elemi 
school teachers demonstratec 
side the Knesset yesterday. 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir ur 
Histadrut Teachers Union d 
tion to accept the Educ 
Ministry’s decision against 
substitute teachers until the I 
day of a regular teacher's ata 
Although Shamir, who was sta 
in for ailing Education Mi 
Zevulun Hammer, said he • 
resist tampering with the IS 
budget cut, a compromise fo 
•seems to have been worked c 

Instead of being obliged to5 
the work load among school - 
principals were offered the 
sibility of drawing on studei 
teacher training colleges or w 
soldiers. If these substitutes ar 
available, the principal may thi 
authorization from the local in 
tor to hire a qualified subs 
teacher from the first day c 
regular teacher's absence. 

Aaron Sinner adds: 

Downtown Jerusalem 
paralyzed by traffic jams yesti 
afternoon when about 1.000 p 
chanting “Bread, Work!” mai 
up Rehov Straus, across busy 
Road and into King George S 
terthe square outside the Hama 
department store. 

demonstrators had just come ft_ 

protest meeting at Jerusal . 
Labour Council headquarters. 

There, council secretary N* 
Harpaz disclosed that 1,000 
ditional workers had been sack 
the dty in the past eight wee! 


Liora Moriel adds: 

Dozens of policemen and B 
Police scuffled with some 150 s 
demonstrators yesterday mo 
near the Timna Copper Mines; 
of Eilat. The demonstrators, T 
employees as well as suppe 
from the Eilat Labour Cot 
blocked the Arava road for 
hours in a protest against 
proposed closing of the m 
scheduled for January 10. 

At about 10 a.m., 
demonstrators staged a sit-in o 
road, placing several large e 
moving machines on the high 
Because they had earlier pron 
not to close off the highway to 1 
police used what they tei 
“reasonable force” and tear . 
break up the protest. Witn 
however, said the force used 
"excessive.” 

. By noon, one policeman an_ 
demonstrators were in hospit 
Eilat with minor injuries, and 
highway was open again. 
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Shapira complains about 
three ‘Liberals’ Sabbath vote 


By ASHER WALLFISH 
Post Knesset Correspondent 

Coalition chairman Avraham 
Shapira, who is also the leader of 
the Agudal Yisrael Knesset factiqn, 
complained to Premier Yitzhak 
Shamir last night about three 
Liberal MKs who failed to support, 
the coalition last week in a debate 
on bus transport on the Sabbath. 

Shapira spoke at a meeting of the 
coalition executive to which Shamir 
was invited. 

Agudat Yisrael said last week its 
members would boycott- plenum 
sessions until the matter was sorted 
out. 

Shamir promised Shapira that he 
would talk to the three Liberals to- 
dajtarid report back to Shapira. - 
Benny Shalita voted with the op¬ 
position and Speaker Menahem 


Savidor and Pinhas Goldstein—ab¬ 
stained. 

The 1981 coalition, agreement 
contains .a ban on Sabbath buses, 
but Transport Minister Haim Corfu 
only started implementing.the ban 
earlier this month. 

Coalition MKs reportedly-com¬ 
plained to Shamir that some of their 
colleagues were neglecting to at¬ 
tend.sessions of the House. Science 
and Development Minister. Yuval 
Ne’cman and Minister without 
Portfolio Ariel Sharon came in for 
. special criticism for allegedly taking 
too-many trips abroad. • 

Former finance minister-.Yoram 
Aridor was said hardly to come to 
the House at all. . 

Shamir promised that he would 
limit coalition MKs’ trips abroad 
and sec to it that 'they attended 
plenum-sessions. . 


With deep sorrow, we announce the passing of 

KARL MAY 

The funeral will take place today. Tuesday. December 27. 198 
at 1.15 p.m.. at the Kfar Samir cemetery. 

A bus will leave from Beit Horim, 7 Mapu Street. Haifa, 
at 12.30 p.m. 

His wife. Sophie 

His daughter. Aliza. and Joseph Engl 
His grandchildren, and ail the family 


On the first anniversary of the death of our beloved 

Dr. HANS KADiSCH 


We shall meet at His grave on Thursday. December 29. 1983 
at 3.00 p.m. at the Kiryat Shaul Cemetery, 

The Famil 


Israel seeks to send panel to Argentina 


Jerusalem Post staff 
Israel is seeking to send observers 
to an Argentinian legal investigation - 
of the disappearance of an es¬ 
timated 20,000 people after being 
arrested by that country's former 
military regime, MK .Uzi Baram 
said yeste.nday. . 


Some 1,500 of the missing persons 
are thought to be Jewish. 

Israel Radio said last night .that 
Baram, bead of a Knesset panel'on 
the missing Argentine Jews, could 
now travel to Argentina, although 
he was previously declared persona 
non-grata there; 


On the tenth anniversary of the passing of 

Dr. David Menachem Hubner 

a memorial meeting will be held at his-grai 
Thursday. December 29 (Tevet 23) at 3 p.m .at’thi 
Shmaryahu cemetery. 

THE FA1 
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^u^elutvi chairman A vraham 
JJuflj’flO told reporters in. Jerusalem 
l . t^Stithc slight increase in child’ al- 
n'SShccs for large families granted 


cent of the .increase in the 
consumer-pricc-index,” Danino 
said. * 

The Zehavi'-leaders noted that 
IS500.000 was supposed to be set 
aside this year for education grants 
to large families, but that pari orthe 

ipr: . . .-law was never passed. "Instead, we 

i L^j^hces for large families granted are about to be hit with the 

I April has not made up for the proposed ‘education fee.* which 

i; :: .‘H$sive erosion in the value of all most large families will be obligated 
-iSM allowances since the Ben- lo pay." said Danino. 

jhar tax reform of 1975. The said that during the last Tew 

A % .-. C ,\-And even l hat increase has been years many large families, especially 
■J-Jjj'.^jded by the price rises of the last those in Zehavj. have awakened lo 

months,” Danino said. the importance of education for 

f *V,Who remembers now that the their children’s future, and have set 
was introduced by Tami aside some of the money from the 
•■•■^ ^pay for the benefits in. the large monthly National Insurance In- 
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: ■?;;«' Sl Special to77ie Jerusalem Post reflects the virgin's dei 

by her beloved sons i: 

*-r«j .^UFA. — Thousands of Lebanese have begun 
r.: ...^ing w the tiny village of Reraish to see a . The story started se 1 
'■•-i-Viie of the Virgin Mary which has been bead of the Maroniti 

- •-,.' ; ^ rte d to be oleeding. The spiritual leader of morning last Novembi 

. ']-? : Creek Catholic Church. Archbishop Max- turned red. Astonisl 

S Salloum, lait week visited the Maronite bleeding, he also noli 

■j * ^rch in Rcmish South Lebanon and returned was distorted and the 

1 ' IIrthilfoiTMnlif It/* flfA fltnini. r .T. f r . J _(_ 


slilutes child allowances to pay for 
books, field trips, museums and 
enrichment classes. 

"Eul now.” Danino said, "the 
child allowances pay for onlv half 
what they used to.” 

Since October. the Nil child al¬ 
lowance for a family with four 
children has been IS9.923 arid 
IS 14.372 for a family with five 
children. 

The Zehavi leaders presented a 
table showing that if the child al¬ 
lowances had been kept at the level 
set by the lax reform — 5 per cent 
of lhe average wage for each lax 
credit point — then a family with 
four children should be gelling 
IS 14.100 today instead of IS9.923. 

The table also shows that al¬ 
lowances for all families have 
eroded, with a credit point today 
worth 2.5 per cent of the average 
wage, instead of 5 per cent eight 


tears ago. 

Hebrew University Prof. Eliezer 
J jffe, a Zehavi founder, said that in 
the J crsalcm chapter, half of those 
families who signed up for a highly 
subsidized set of basic reference 
books for their children have 
cancelled their orders, since they 
arc now forced to spend most of 
their money on food. 

Danino said that if Tami is really 
serious about helping large 
families, it should leave the govern¬ 
ment at once. He also blasted Hous- 
inu Minister David Levy for 
reacting to the austerity measures 
only after they hit the public, in¬ 
stead or doing something to forestall 
them. . 

The Zehavi leaders demanded 
that the child allowances be up¬ 
dated every month, fulh linked to the 
CPI. They also condemned the 
proposed education levy. 


By VOEL DAR 

Special to The Jerusalem Post 


ivith blood He said yesterday that the miracle 
reflects the virgin’s deep pain at the blood shed 
by her beloved sons in Lebanon. 


“ ■ ■Vj.j three photographs of the statue covered 

11 • . 

l “ ■ —* 

- lildhood memories at m 

, ,r ‘ ; !-r • . AVIV (Itim). — The tense at- that the 
sphere which prevailed in the made pi 
•finish community after the murder Lawyi 
--:rp. ^Labour Zionist leader Haim of Ze'ev 
ircq^'jsoroff. over 50 years ago, was Wolfgai 
Sribed yesterday by two witnes- father w 
estifying before Judge Alon Gil- arrested 
secretary of the commission in- one occ 
1 '•? Ed-"' tbe circumstances of the strike a 
•i ctt,J 1 'dcr. Prof. Theodore Weinshall hospital 
• r --.t i- 10 whcn the murder took place Compoi 
. ' ' Dan von Weisel was 17. The met Ab 


• The story started several weeks ago when the 
head of the Maronite village of Remish one 
morning last November saw that the statue had 
turned red. Astonished to see the statue 
bleeding, he also noticed that one of its eyes 
was distorted and the neck was cut by a sharp 
knife. He told clergymen from Tyre and Sidon 


what he had seen and when they went to 
Remish, they reportedly saw the statue con¬ 
tinue to Need daily for two weeks. They then 
ordered the statue placed in the Maronite 
church. When Archbishop Maximus was in 
Remish last week, he saw that the bleeding has 
decreased and that the blood is now mixed with 
olive oil. He has asked the prime minister's ad¬ 
viser on Arab affairs. Binyamin Gur-Arye lo al¬ 
low a group of Israeli Christian clergymen to go 
to Remish and see the statue. 


at murder inquiry New device restores hearing 

ik..i ik. „r ik. r_:_ j _■ i_ W 



dcr was frequently discussed by 


parents, they said. 


^f^'einshall’s family were 
' ^-isionisis (forerunners of today's 
- Party), but maintained good 

5 ^-Uions with friends with Mapai 
” '-j : Evictions, Prof. Weinshall said. 
/’*after the murder, "a good 
~ •■-•nd of my parents, a Mapai 
: • v^nber, asked me whether my 
" 'y <cfs car was parked outside the 
; i-se on the night of the murder,” 
’■■■ 4 witness recalled. The reason for 
r. --question was that it had been al- 
• v. d that Avraham Stavsky, whom 
authorities accused of the 
;-der, was supposed to drive by 
_-lo the Tel Aviv seashore to meet 


that the name of the friend not be 
made public. 

Lawyer Dan von Weisel, the son 
of Ze'ev Jabotinsky's associate Dr. 
Wolfgang von Weisel. said his 
father was very outspoken, and was 
arrested twice after the murder. On 
one occasion, he went on a hunger 
strike and was transferred to the 
hospital in the prison in the Russian 
Compound in Jeruslaem. There he 
met Abdul Majid, an Arab con¬ 
victed of murder on another charge, 
who. von Weisel said, confessed to 
his father to murdering Arlosoroff, 
"I asked my father why he had not 
reported the fact to the authorities, 
but my father said it would be of no 
avail, because Abdul Majid would 
deny the confession in public. 

Another witness was Prof. Alex¬ 
ander, of Bcn-Gurion University. 
He quoted a friend, the late 
Abrasha Arest, a leading member or 
the Jerusalem branch of the Ahdul 
Ha’Avoda Party, who said Stavsky 
could not have been in Tel Aviv at 
the time of the murder, because he 
was then in Jerusalem. But when 
Arest reported this to Berl 
Katzenelson, a Mapai leader, he 

> Wa5 4 lpJd..laJceq3 hie mtvilfr dint 

However. AgcgtilateinrcdBnd e dLKs \ 
statement, Alexander said. .. \ 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
KFAR SABA. — Several thousand 
Israelis partially or totally deaf 
because one of the small bones of 
the middle car — the stirrup — is 
destroyed, can now regain their 
hearing. 

Professor Va’acov Sadeh. head of 
the Ear, Nose and Throat Depart¬ 
ment of Meir Hospital, said this 
yesterday when confirming reports 
of his work appearing in foreign 
medical journals. He stressed, 
however, that his breakthrough was 
limited lo a .specific operation, and 
was not a cure-all for all cases of 
deafness. 

One of his patients, who had his 
hearing restored 15 years ago. hears 
with a high degree of acuity. 

His latest series of operations 
dealt with 20 patients, ranging in 
age from agirl of 12 , born without a 
stirrup in either ear, up to several 
persons above age 60. They were 
completely successful, Sadeh said. 
Hearing was restored in about three 
weeks. 

His invention consisted of 
producing a stirrup which the body 
does not reject. 

“Other artificial stapes-fthc 



‘Loosened but real siege’ 
reported in Deir al-Kamar 


Prof. Ya'acov Sadeh 

away, and this piece serves as the 
base for the second part, which at 
first was made of telfon and now of 
ceramic. A tiny hole is bored in the 
hammer and the ceramic is fitted in. 
The device is only five millimetres 
lon^ and one millimetre wide. The 
operation is performed by micro¬ 
surgery. while the patient is under 
total anesthesia. 

The prostbcsis.is being manufa?- 


Jerusalem post Reporter 

METULLA. — A spokesman for a 
group of Christians living in Israel 
who visited Deir al-Kamar recently 
said yesterday that the Shouf Moun¬ 
tain town is still under a “loosened 
but real siege,” and the people who 
were not evacuated “are deprived 
of most comforts.” 

Grant Livingstone was one of 32 
Christians who travelled through 
areas controlled by Druse to reach 
the town. 

“Most of the villages in the area 
are rather desolate, although some 
look normal.” Livingstone said. He 


added that most Druse he spoke 
with said the massacres of Chris¬ 
tians several months ago were car¬ 
ried out b> a minority, and the 
Druse com in units as a whole is not 
gutltv. 

five thousand Christian civilians 
remain in Deir al-Kamar. 
Li.mpsionc said, adding that the} 
preferred to stay in their homes 
rather than risk living in Beirut. 

Many Christians asked him to 
thank Israel for helping in the 
e\acuution, Livingstone said. They 
told him that their future safety also 
depends on Israel. 


Treasurers warn of darker streets 


By AARON SITTNER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
Despite the current wave or kid¬ 
nappings and homicides, street 
lighting in the country's cities and 
towns may be reduced or shut off 
altogether | treasurers of. local 


.-Medical-namo'.for! the bohek have -Hired-io tho-U/S. -and shouldr-bost • -authorities warned, this week at an 

.. . _ . .. . ___ ... nn-Miim in I.M A I'll- 
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-id Vashem to honour 4 Polish women 


our Polish women who rescued 
_ish children and adults from the 
_ Js of the Nazis during the 
man occupation of Poland will 
honoured at a tree-planting 
; -:mony at the Yad Vashem 
jeausi memorial at II a.m. 
jrsduy. 

-he four are Janina Sycz. then of 
, -v. but now living in Warsaw: 
a Klodnicka-Batawia, of War- 
; and Leokadia Majewska and 
' late mother, Anna Gynalska, of 
■saw. 

he information about Majewska 
' her mother was given by Rina 
'opofski. now living in Israel. 
.. :r she (led from the Warsaw 
tto in August 1942, she 
dered around Warsaw until she 
.. picked up by Majewska who 
her home. Majewska, a 
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teacher with three small children 
and a husband imprisoned by the 
Germans, raised Rina together with 
her family with her mother's help 
despite their poverty. 

Two years later, Majewska and 
her mother also gave refuge to 
Rina's father and her brother-in- 
law. 

The tree in honour of Majewska 
and her mother will be planted by 
Majewska’s son now visiting the 
country. 

Search for stolen 
equipment at 
Safad hospital 

SAFAD (Itim). — Health Ministry 
officials yesterday conducted sur¬ 
prise inspections in an effort to stem 
apparent widespread theft of 
medical equipment from the Rebec¬ 
ca Sieff Hospital. 

Officials searched the cars of 
both visitors and workers leaving 
the hospital grounds. Several 
drivers objected to the length and 
stringency of the inspections. 

In recent months, doctors have 
complained that expensive equip¬ 
ment has been missing. Ministry of¬ 
ficials have conducted searches in 
the past, during which several 
hospital workers were arrested on 
suspicion of theft. They are awaiting 
trial. 

SEMINAR. — The three-dav 
seventh international seminar on 
world Jewry and the State of Israel, 
which opened at Beit Hanassi last 
night, is attended by more than 20 
scholars from North America, Latin* 
America, South Africa and Europe, 
as well us dozens of Israeli profes¬ 
sors. 


generally beerT made of plastic, but 
’after some (fme'the body rejected 
them,” he said. 

His prosthesis has two parts: the 
one touching the ear-drum is made 
from another of the tiny bones in 
the inner car. the hammer. 

Part of the hammer is snipped 


about' $20. Sadeh said. 

Asked how 'much the complete 
treatment — examination, micro¬ 
surgery. implantation of the 
prosthesis — cost, Sadeh said it was 
free, like all operations performed 
for members of Kupat Holim Clalit 
in Kupat Holim hospitals. 


3 officers jailed over soldier’s injury 


TEL AVIV (Itim). — Three IDF 
captains yesterday were given jail 
terms for negligence which resulted 
in a soldier being permanently dis¬ 
abled. 

The Central District Military 
Court found that one of the cap¬ 
tains, then serving near Beirut, 
found an American-made TOW 
rocket in its launcher, which he 
transported in his tank in order to 
show to -his men. 

When the unit returned to Israel, 
the second captain ordered the live 
rocket unloaded in an IDF firing 
zone in the Jordan Valley. There it 
was discovered, by the roadside by a 
corporal, who loaded it into his ar¬ 
moured personnel carrier and 
began handling it. 

The corporal’s comrades warned 
him against touching it and, when 


he continued, they reported this lo 
their commander, the third captain. 
The captain ignored their warning 
and the rocket ignited, striking the 
corporal in the head. 

Although the rocket’s warhead 
did not explode, the corporal suf¬ 
fered permanent brain damage. He 
is hospitalized in a coma in a condi¬ 
tion described as “a vegetable.” 

The court found that all three of¬ 
ficers violated elementary rules of 
security. The captain who aban¬ 
doned the rocket was sentenced to 
six month imprisonment, three 
suspended; the captain who ignored 
the soldiers’ warning was given five 
months, three suspended; and the 
captain who transported the rocket 
was given four months, three 
suspended. 


emergency meeting.in-Tel Aviv. 

“The municipalities arc facing 
total financial collapse, and most of 
them cannot meet their next payroll" 
the treasurers said in a state¬ 
ment. “We shall have to curtail or 
eliminate such vital public services 
as street illumination or routine 
social services unless the govern¬ 
ment comes up with all the money it 
owes the local authorities.” 


In rcpK to a question, an Interior 
Minisir> spokesman told The 
JertnaU'in Post xesterday; “The 
treasurers don’t know what they are 
talking about. The government has 
already provided the local 
authorities with 60 per cent of this 
year's alloeqtion, and the remaining 
40 per cent — IS 12 billion under the 
adjusted budget — wiil be in their 
hands, on a monlhlx basis, bv April 
1. 

There is “absolutely no crisis" 
due to governmental action or inac¬ 
tion. the spokesman said, ’if certain 
local authorities are in financial 
trouble, it is their own fault. They 
should conduct their affairs ac¬ 
cording to the guidelines outlined 
bv the Ministry of Interior." 


Concern over Golan meat quality 


Prison murder probe blames 2 officials 
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shaare zedek medical center, Jerusalem 
albert einstein college of medicine, 
yeshiva university, new york 
invite you to attend 

the max and ghitty stern 
public lecture in english 
science for the public; 

"academic departments of medicine — 
the united states and israel' 

by . .. , 

professor louis m. sherwooa . 

ted end florence baumfitter professor and chairman 
department of medicine and 
professor department of biochemistry 

;SatS"nd e montefioramectical center 

dactmta? 28th. 1983 !22nd tevet, 5744) 
at 5.00 p m. 

at the shaare zedek medical center, 
jerusalem .... _. 


RAMLE (Itim). — The security 
chief of Ramie Prison is to; be 
transferred and a senior warder is to 
face disciplinary action following 
the recommendations of an official 
inquiry into the murder of inmate 
Haim Shush an. 

A Prisons Service spokesman said 
yesterday that the inquiry had con¬ 
cluded that, despite the proper 
functioning of monitoring apparatus 
in the cell where Shushan was 
knifed to death over a month ago, 
his murder could not be prevented 
because security regulations were 
not fully observed. 

Prisons Service veteran Sgan 
Gundar Shalom Rosolio, who 
headed the inquiry, said further that 
there was no way of anticipating or 
preventing Shushan’s murder. 

Nevertheless, the cellblock 
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sergeant responsible for inmate dis¬ 
cipline and for closing the cell doors 
was found to have been negligent 
and is to face a disciplinary trial. 
There were no details available 
about the security chief. 

Parts of the report released 
yesterday remain classified, because 
they touch on sensitive areas of 
prison security. Inmates Shmaya 
Angel, Herzl Avitan and Ya’acov 
Shemesh have been indicted for 
Shushan’s murder, based on a video 
recording of a portion of the 
murder. 


DEDICATED. — A small commer¬ 
cial centre and a sixth school was 
dedicated yesterday in lhe Beduin 
town of Rahat in lhe northern 
Negev. 


Heads of Jewish settlements in 
the Golan are concerned over the 
absence of veterinary services in 
Druse villages in the area and the 
effect on the quality of meal from 
these villages. Settlement leaders 
say that animal daughter in these 
villages is unsupervised and that 

Thefts by computer 
reported to Knesset 

Post Economic Reporter 

The use of computers to embez¬ 
zle money from government 
ministries and the National In¬ 
surance Institute was reported 
yesterday to the Knesset Slate 
Control Committee. 

The Treasury's deputy 
accountant-general Natan Meir said 
his department had uncovered an 
attempt to steal aboul IS2.5 million 
with the help of the computer. Meir 
added there is insufficient control 
over the government's computers. 

Committee chairman Avraham 
Katz-Oz said that large sums may 
have been embezzled without 
anyone noticing it. He added that 
lhe computers are not protected 
against leaks, falsifications and theft 
of information. 

LAUREATE. — Nobel Prize 
laureate Prof. Steven Weinberg, 
physicist from the University of 
Texas, will direct the first Jerusalem 
Winter School for Theoretical 
.Physics, to be held December 2K 
through January 6 at the Institute 
for Advanced Studies at the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem. 


there is no proper prior inspection 
of animals. The meat is sold in 
restaurants in the Golan as well as 
in markets in other areas. 

A veterinarian in Kiryat Shmona 
said most of the beef sold in the 
Golan Druse villages has not been 
inspected and only a portion of it is 
from animals slaughtered in 
authorized abattoirs. 

The head of the Mas'ada counciL 
Mohammed Abu Salah. said they 
have not been able to find a 
veterinary who would come to the 
Druse villages. (Itim). 


Missing girl turns 
up in Ashkelon 

ASHKhLON’ tllim) — A I Mr- 
old Jerusalem girl, missing for more 
than five weeks turned up )c&terda> 
in -v-hkclon 

Eilat Mizrachi came to a welfare 
bureau in the company of j soldier 
and requested to be placed in a 
boarding school because her father 
beat her. When sociui workers 
realized that she had bcen reported 
missing, they notified police, who 
notified her parents. 

The girls is the daughter of an Ra¬ 
ged driver and was m possession o! 
j card which allowed her to ride 
free. 

Meanwhile, a lb s ear-old Haifa 
girl, who failed to come home on 
Sunday night, coiled her parent* 
yesterdav from a friend’s house in 
Tiberias to tell them she was >afe. 
Police had conducted an overnight 
search for her. 


U.S. sailor found dead 
outside Tel Aviv hotel 

TfcL \V|V iltiml — \n American 
sailor apparent!) fell to his de^th 
from ‘.he eighth storey o: :hc 
Carlton Pensa Hotel yesterday 
morning 

The sailor, aged 30. spent the 
evening drinking in the hotel bar 
with friends Towards dawn, thev 
took him up iti his room, put to 
bed and relumed lo lhe bar During 
the early morning, they heard a 
heavy thud and went outside where 
they round lhe body. 

The body has been transferred i.t 
the Institute of Forensic Me.iscme 
at Abu Kabir American authorities 
have been informed of the OMih. 


Merry Christinas for 
robbed U.S. sailor 

H\IR\ I Itimi. — A Tel Avis 
export-import company has reim¬ 
bursed an American sailor serving 
on the .sirc raf: earner 
Independence for the money :aken 
from him when he wa.s attacked and 
robbed Friday night. 

After hearing ofthe incident, the 
company contacted the Dan 
Carmel hotel in H&ia, and made ar¬ 
rangements to have S 6 Qgiven to the 
sailor. A hotel official said a cheque 
was sent to him along with wishes 
for a Merry Christmas through a 
ship officer staying in the hotel. 


Kibbutzniks to mark 
Youth Aliya jubilee 

TEI. AVIV. — Former Youth Aliya 
children who are rl>w kihbutniks 
with •’adopted" Youth Aliya 
children of iheir own will get 
together at the Isautn Club here this 
jfternoon as part Youth Aliya’s 
50lh anniversary celebrations 
The four-hour reunion will in¬ 
clude brief talks by three (one from 
each kibbutz movementi about 
their absorption into a kibbutz when 
they came to Israel and about how 
they are helping today's Youth 
Aliya children, who are mostly 
sahrar from d isad v a n l ag ed 
baeksrounds. 


Heroin, hash dealer 
gets year in prison 

TEL AVIV (him). — A Tel Kabir 
resident yesterday was sentenced to 
a year in prison pius three years 
suspended for selling heroin and 
hashish to an undercover policeman 
and for possessing an unlicensed 
pistol. 

Haim Sabag. 32. was convicted of 
dealing in the drugs from November 
I9S2 to March 1983. District Court 
Judge Haim Steinberg look into ac¬ 
count Sabae’s expressed desire to 
reform when passing sentence. 
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WORLD NEWS 


South Africans said holding 
town 200 km. inside Angola 


LISBON (Reuter). — Angola 
yesterday said that South Africa has 
occupied the town of Cassinga. 
more than 200 kilometres inside 
Angola, in a big military operation 
throughout the' south of the 
country. 

The official Angolan news agency 
ANGOP reported Deputy Foreign 
Affairs Minister Venaneio de 
Moura as saying that the invaders 
occupied the town last Thursday. 

De Moura said the invading force 
included three motorized brigades, 
four artillery groups and a force of 
100 planes which constantly Hew 
overhead and bombed economic 
targets as well as schools and vil¬ 
lages. 

He said the sum of the operation 
was to create a climate of terror and 
panic among the population so as to 
destabilize the country. 

The minister, speaking at a 
weekend press conference in 
Luanda, said the Angolan armed 
forces successfully beat back a 


South Africa says it is trying to 
pre-empt the annual offensive into 
Namibia (South-West Africa) from 
Angola by SWAPO which 
traditionally begins about now, 
when rains and sprouting vegetation 
provide good cover for guerrillas. 
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Icicles form on oranges when the weather reached well below zero in 
Daytona Beach, Florida, early on Sunday morning while sprinklers 
were still turned on. (UPl telephoto) 


Rome judge orders kidnap 


victims not to meet press 


ROME (AP). — A Rome judge 
yesterday ordered a Bulgari jewelry 
store heiress and her son to post¬ 
pone a new§ coofer.ence they..cglled 
to des^peMeif^S^fai':jvjjeal;,in; 
the harids of Kuhiappers who brutal¬ 
ly cut off the boy’s ear without 
medication. 

Anna Bulgari Calissoni, 56, and 
16-year-old Giorgio were freed on 
Christmas Eve south of Rome after 
the family paid a ransom. Carmine 
Punzi, .the family’s lawyer, quoted 
doctors as saying yesterday that the 
condition of Calissoni and her son 
worsened yesterday and that they 
needed “absolute rest.” They were 
examined yesterday by a car¬ 
diologist and a plastic surgeon who 
is expected to perform an 


til their interrogation is over. 

Giorgio's right ear was complete¬ 
ly cut off in what doctors described 
..as a “rough..^nanner’’.byJhe kid-. 

nappers! as a warning and left iii a 
' Rome trash carfaweek" ago Sunday." 
1 It was rushed to a local clinic where 
it remains in a freezer, doctors said. 

“The amputation took place 
without any form of anesthesia,” 
Punzi said. He added that Giorgio's 
condition, was not very good. He said 
the infection developed in the ear 
wound appeared to be more serious 
than previously thought. 

He also said the boy had lost 14 
kilograms and his mother 10 
kilograms. 


operation! to pul the severed ear 
back on Giorgio. 

On Sunday, Punzi announced 
that they would meet with reporters 
yesterday, but hours before the 
scheduled news conference, the 
magistrate ordered the family to put 
off their meeting with reporters un- 


AFGHANISTAN.—Twenty Indian 
national legislators and a group of 
intellectuals urged Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi's government yester¬ 
day to extend “effective moral and 
material support” to Moslem rebels 
battling Soviet troops in 
Afghanistan. 
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3 PRESTIGE TOURS 


1. SOUTH AMERICA 
Including Rio Carnival 

February 20— March 15, 1984 
25 days 

Price — $4690 

2. THE AFRICAN CONNECTION — 

Safari in Kenya and South Africa 

February 16-—March 11. 1984 
23 days 

Price — $3595 

3. SOUTH AFRICA 

February 23—March 11. 1984 
17 days 

Price — $2995 

* Subject to general tour conditions. 

Details and registration: Peltours Organised Tourism Dept., Tel. 
03-650862, 03-659803 at 10 Peltours branches — Tel Aviv, 
Jerusalem. Haifa. Hadera. Rehovot. Netanya and Herzliya — or at 
travel agencies. 


The Leonard Davis Institute for International Delations 
The Leonard Davis Institute is pleased to invite the public to a guest-lecture 


ROBERT KRUEGER 


"I!’ Amb 3“ador.at-Large and Coord.nator for Mexican Affairs: 
S ! n ' l . h * 2 15 D'sinct of Texas: Professor of English Literature 

SlJJSTJra " J C ‘^ °‘ ma flnd V,Ce Pr0V0St and Dean ° f 

the College of Arts and Sciences 


On the subject- 


'The Role of Minorities 
in the 1984 U.S. Elections" 


The lecture will take place on Thursday. December 29 at 8 p m at Bert 
Campus 8CU tV Cl " b - ,he Heb ™ W Unh ' orsi< V J«usaie‘ r,“ 


Tuesday, December 27. 1983 The Jerusalem Post 


Nakasone cabinet to restore ‘harmony’ 


South African attack on Caiundo.. 
Kuandn Kubango province, killing 
xix soldiers, three black and three 
while, shooting down a Mirage 
fighter and capturing large quan¬ 
tities of arms. In Pretoria, a defence 
force spokesman declined to com¬ 
ment on Angolan reports that South 
African planes bombed several vil¬ 
lages in southern Angola on Satur¬ 
day. 


TOKYO (AP). -- Prime Minister 
Yasuhiro Nakasone began his se¬ 
cond term yesterday by forming a 
cabinet designed to restore har- a 
mony within his ruling Liberal* 
Democratic Party after a major set¬ 
back in recent national elections. 
Emperor Hirohito. 82-year-old sym¬ 
bol of the state. - will attest to the 
new cabinet’s appointment this 
morninc. 


He said he could not add to a 
statement lost week by military 
chief General Constand Viljoen that 
the republic’s forces were con¬ 
ducting a limited campaign in 
Angola against guerrillas of the 
South-West Africa People's 
Organization (SWAPO). 


With order restored after two 
months of political chaos triggered 
hv the bribery conviction of former 
prime minister Kakeui Tanaka, 
Nakasone must now, with a reduced 
Diet (parliament) majority, push 
through a tight budget for next year 
and respond to touchy (J-S. and 
European requests to further open 
Japan's markets to imports. 

Earlier in the day the 65-year-old 
Nakasone was endorsed by the Diet 
lower house with the LDP's slim 


majority in ihe-5i!>seai chamber. 
Of the 509 votes cast, Nakasone 
received 266 against 113 for Japan 
Socialist Party chairman Masashi 
Ishibashi. The remaining 130 votes, 
cast along party lines, went to heads 
of other opposition parties. 

Opposition parties boycotted the 
Diet for 838 days and forced 
Nakasone to call elections six 
months early when Tanaka. Japan's 
most powerful backroom political 
kingmaker, refused to give up his 
lower house seat after his Oct 12 
conviction for accepting bribes to 
promote sales of Lockheed Corp. 
aircraft in the early 1970s. 

Hurt by the oppositions’ 
“political ethics” campaign, the 
conservative, pro-West LDP won 
only 250 seats in the December 18 
elections, down from 285 before the 
voting. It subsequently recruited 
nine like-minded independents to 


restore its working majority, and 
yesterday scored a minor coup by- 
forming an alliance with the new 
Liberal Club, a conservative 
splinter group with eight members 
in the lower house. 

Analysis say the LDP's reduced 
majority in the post-election parlia¬ 
ment and the new cabinet should 
not change Nakasone's policies. 
However, the strengthened opposi¬ 
tion could force him to make con¬ 
cessions in such areas as the 
defence budget, which Nakasone 
has pledged to increase. 

Nakasone’s ability to sLay in 
power a second term was in doubt 
after rival factions in the LDP 
blamed his poor handling of the 
Tanaka issue for the party's loss of 
seats. Nakasone rose to power 13 
months ago with Tanaka's support, 
and awarded Tanaka followers with 
important party and cabinet posts. 


Topsy-turvy weather for Yule holiday 


LONDON (Reuter). — Americans 
had a white and bitterly cold 
Christmas while in Paris Ihey were 
selling spring daffodils. 

In Australia they flocked to the 
beaches, in London they bathed in 
Hyde Park and in Moscow skaters 
moaned about the lack of ice. West 
Germany. Belgium and Warsaw 
reported one of their warmest 
Christmases on record. 

Traditionally snow-blanketed 
Vienna, Prague and Budapest were 
bathed in mild sunshine. But further 
south, Spanish skiers headed for the 
mountains of Segovia in some of the 
most topsy-turvy Christmas weather 
conditions on record. 

Police in the U.S. reported about 
150 deaths, mostly on the roads, 
since a cold spell started sweeping 
(he country nine days ago. 

With temperatures at minus 16 


degrees centigrade. Washington 
had its.coldest Christmas ever. The 
nation’s low was in Montana, where 
the town of Havre reported minus 
39.4 Centigrade. 

In traditional warm-weather 
states like Florida, citrus growers 
feared they would lose millions of 
dollars. 

Japan reported 115cm. of snow in 
24 hours on the west of its main 
island of Honshu, the heaviest fall 
since snow was recorded in 1953. 


Strong westerly winds bringing, 
warm damp air from the Baltic were 
blamed in Moscow for the unusual¬ 
ly warm Christmas, the second in a 
row. Russian children, used to 
skating on flooded tennis courts, 
moped indoors. 

In Paris, daffodils normally sold 
at Easter were on sale over 


In Sydney, Australians flocked to 
the beaches, abandoning traditional 
■Christmas dinners as the 
temperature soared to 37.9 Cen¬ 
tigrade. the hottest yuletide holiday 
since 1957. 


London police blame latest blast on IRA 


LONDON (AP). — Police say a 
bomb blasL here Sunday night that 
injured two persons is the work of 
the same IRA gang that killed six 
people in the December 17 Harrods 
bombing and is an attempt by the 
terrorists to scare shoppers away 
from this weeks post-Christmas 
sales. 

"The indications are that this is 
the continuation of the series of 
bombs we have had and I think this 
is a warning that the team placing 
the bombs is still there,” said 
Scotland Yard Commander William 


Hucklesby, head of the anti¬ 
terrorist squad. He said the 
Christmas night bomb that ex¬ 
ploded in a garbage can outside the 
Marks and Spencer department 
store on Orchard Street, 45 metres 
ofT Oxford Street, London's main 
shopping thoroughfare, was a clear 
threat from the bombers to shop¬ 
pers. 


As in previous years, tens of thou¬ 
sands of bargain-hunters were ex¬ 
pected to flood into London's West 
End for the start of the annual sales 


tomorrow in the big stores in the 
area following Britain's extended 
Christmas break. No group im¬ 
mediately claimed responsibility for 
the blast, which shattered windows 
in the area and injured two men, 
who were treated at a hospital for 
minor injuries. The IRA claimed 
responsibility for the car bomb at¬ 
tack outside Harrods that killed six 
persons and injured 94 as well as for 
the explosion at an army barracks at 
Woolwich in southeast London on 
December 10 that slightly injured 
four soldiers and a passerby. 


Kreisky to discuss issues with Gaddafi 


VIENNA. — Former chancellor Kreisky had met. Libya is one of Austraia's (nsin 

BFuno -Kreisky 4eft yeste^a)^^4^-^PA reported partners ^Africa and,-a 

visit to Libya Tor a meeting with Li- — fletf—“to discuss ‘ current ssues "of' principal supplier, of oil- • ■ - 

byan leader Muammar Gaddafi, the near Butem ]e&.„ Kreid<y plwed it reduced role 

nat.onal new, agency APA byan leader. in Austrian politics since his 

r T„S' . Tt ’ e ^-year-old former chancel- Socialist Party lost its absolute 


national news agency APA 
reported. 

. Kreisky, whp maintained con¬ 
tacts with Palestinian. Arab and 
Israeli leaders during his 13 years as 
chancellor, interrupted his 
Christmas vacation for the trip two 
days after Jordan’s King Hussein ar¬ 
rived for his customary holiday 


byan leader. 

The 72-year-old former chancel¬ 
lor sought during his period in office 
to play a mediating role in Middle 
East politics and in March, 1982 
caused an uproar by receiving Gad¬ 
dafi in Vienna. - 


parliamentary majority last April 
and he made way for his successor, 
Fred Sinowatz. 


Kreisky flew from Salzburg on 


vacation at his house here. But the private jet of Austrian motor- 
there was no indication he and racing star Niki Lauda. 


B ut he has continued to speak out 
on international affairs and recently 
blamed the U.S. for what he termed 
the political failure of PLO leader 
Yasser Arafat. (AP, Reuter) 


Iraqi missile toll rises 
to 30 in Iranian town 


France plans to replace 3 


BEIRUT (AP). — The death toll 
from an Iraqi ground-to-ground 
missile attack on the southern Ira¬ 
nian city of Masjid Soleiman has 
reached 30, the official Iranian news 
agency JRNA reported yesterday. 
A nother 92 persons were injured. 

IRNA added that rescue teams 
were still digging for more victims in 
the rubble of the nearly 300 houses 
and shops that were completely or 
partly destroyed in Sunday’s attack. 

Iraq has not reported the attack, 
although an Iraqi statement on 
Saturday warned that Iraqi forces 
would strike at selected targets deep 
inside Iran in retaliation for con¬ 
tinued Iranian shelling of Iraqi 
border (owns. 

Masjid Soleiman is 160 km east of 
the Iraq-I ran border. 


diplomats expelled by Iran 


Earthquake kills 
143 in Guinea 


PARIS (Reuter). — France yester¬ 
day said it intends replacing the 
three diplomats who have been 
served expulsion orders .by the 
authorities in Teheran. 

A Foreign Ministry spokesman 
said France saw no link between the 
Iranian government's action and 
lost week's French decision to close 
the Iranian Islamic Centre in Paris. 
Three of the centre’s Iranian of¬ 
ficials were ordered to leave. 

The Iranian authorities on Sun¬ 
day gave the three French 
diplomats 24 hours to leave the 
country. The Iranian national news 
agency said they had been ordered 
to leave in reprisal for the expulsion 
of the Iranian officials. 

France decided to close the Ira¬ 


nian Islamic Centre after the Ira¬ 
nians last month dosed the French 
institute and the French Research 
Institute in Teheran. 

Since July, Iran has also closed a 
French government commercial of- 
■ flee, a language teaching school and 
an archeology institute. 

In Teheran, meanwhile, the three 
expelled diplomats arrived from 
France, yesterday protesting against 
their treatment by French 
authorities. 

The national news agency IRNA 
reported one of the diplomats, first 
secretary Mohammad AH Dashti, as 
- saying that French police had 
detained him and another diplomat 
and searched their briefcases in 
violation of diplomatic regulations. 


Mao memorial opens on his 90th birthday 


DAKAR (AP). — An earthquake 
Saturday night killed 143 people 
and injured at least 200 more in and 
around the town of Koumbia in 
northwestern Guinea, according to 
a Radio Conakry report 
monitored here. 

An earthquake Wednesday night 
in the same general area of the West 
African nation killed an estimated 
300 people, with 200 missing and 
150 seriously injured. 

Radio Conakry, relaying an 
eyewitness report, said most of the 
houses in Koumbia were destroyed, 
with only four or five still standing, 
though damaged. Five nearby vil¬ 
lages were destroyed, the report 
said. 


PEKING (AP). — As China 
refocused Mao Tse-tung’s place in 
history, die memorial hall built for. 
the late chairman reopened on his 
90th birthday anniversary yester¬ 
day. New exhibits also honoured 
three other Communist heroes and 
a gift shop sold Mao chopsticks. 


Model workers and other invited 
guests lined up to buy badges, 
folding combs, thermometers, 
teabags and other inscribed memen¬ 
toes from the souvenir shop, after 
touring the imposing square 
building in Tiananmen Square. 

At the heart of the mausoleum, as 
before, lay Mao’s body encased in a 
crystal sarcophagus and guarded by 


four soldiers..The red Chinese flag 
covered all but his chest and head. 
Wisps of his gray hair were neatly 
combed and his head rested on a 
velvet cushion. 

Mao died in 1976 at 83. 

Communist Party secretary- 
general Hu Yaobang's 3,000-word 
treatise on Mao, covering the top 
half of the People's Dally, termed 
the late chairman "China's greatest 
and most outstanding figure” in the 
past century. But he added: “Like 
many other .great figures in past 
history. Comrade Mao Tse-tung 
also made mistakes. The serious 
mistakes he made in his later years 
put our party in a very difficult 
situation for a time.” 




"Especially .helpful chapter on the confused tiHuati’on in 
Lebanon." 

Alex Berlyne, Lit. Ed.. The Jerusalem Post 




The Epilogue is an inspiration to enrich us all... will continue 
in the prayer and hope that someone will hear His call. 

Frands Furlong, Jesus College, Rome 




Imaginative cover... (sunrise over Ml. of Olives and the Old 
City)... relevant to present problems. 

Norris McWhirter, Editor. Guinness Book of Records. 

... a refreshing style and a highly independent mold. Not all evangelicals, 
charismatics and controversialists on the Israeli side have Me whiner's 
sense of humour and freshness of approach... 

R.D. Kerhohan. Editor 

Church of Scotland "Life and Work" 




Available: The Jerosalent. Post. Dept, FJ 
P-O.8- 81 Jerusalem 91000. Israel 


price: is 1000 nnra December 31, 1983. 


Davis Cop Final: Australia 1 Sweden 1 

Wilander and Fitzgerald emerge 
best out of the pressure conditions 



MELBOURNE. — Six weeks of 
concern rated work on grass courts 
paid off for Sweden's Mats 
Wilander on the opening day erf* the 
David Cup tennis final against 
Australia at the Kooyong courts 
here yesterday. As the first day- 
ended with the series level one 
match apiece, Wilander, who had 
expressed a dislike for grass prior to 
winning the Australian Open on the 
surface earlier this month, un¬ 
derlined his new confidence with a 
6-3, 4-6, 9-7. 6-3 triumph over Pat 
Cash in the opening singles of the 
best-of-five final. 


Christmas. The hot spot-was Nice on 
the Mediterranean. 

Weathermen described present 
conditions us more like early spring 
but added that there was plenty of 
snow in the Alps and the Pyrenees 
and predicted a New Year cold snap 
to please skiers. 

The Christmas Day temperature 
in London was 12.7 Centigrade, just 
below a 1974 post-World War 2 
high. 

In Portugal, tourists enjoyed 
bright sunshine after six weeks of 
rainstorms and floods in which 11 
people died. 


John Fitzgerald, picked despite 
his indifferent practice form, 
squared the match by beating 
Joakim Nystrom 6-4 6-2 4-6 64. 

in the battle of the teenagers 
Wilander indicated that his 
pedigree may be of genuine cham¬ 
pion calibre for he demonstrated 
that he could win even when playing 
below his best. 

After his win. the 19-year-old 
Swedish right hander said: “I think 
we are all better players on grass 
now.” Wilander said he felt more 
pressure against Cash Lhan in the 
Australian Open final when he dis¬ 
patched Ivan Lendl. 


"There is a lot more press 
DaxK Cup," he said. “Whs 
play Grand Prix lournamen 
arc more relaxed, but today P 
I were playing for so many p 
Thai Is another kind of pres* 

Later, the 23-ycar-old Fit* 
also responded magnificently 
pressure to keep the und 
Australians' hopes very much 

Fitzgerald, whose victory- 
world No. 54 Yannick Noah 
Australia past France u 
semifinals, showed the same V 
fighting spirit as he sul 
Nystrom with a solid dispi 
power tennis. 

Hr frit ihr crowd »«s a major facte 
"It h jut tbc jp-nim Cretins nf alt tin 
that main people u-tlrag yuor name and 
for you." hr ukL “I tiimL tint was pr 
link more emotional lhan anv other 
have e*rr played. 

'*1 can ■aill feel it now. I detimlrtt kc 
play better than that, but I set (hr be*t o 
Same in dwv types of matches." hi 
Australian prime minister Bob i 
presence was an added <por for Fitter 
could see him selling and cheering . 
everyone else and that was great." 

The lien day stalemate means that 
doubles will be a crucial test of nerve 
more experienced Paul McNamee and X 
moodson taking nu the younger but num 
xftjl Swedish pair of Auden Jamd ai 
Simomson. In the reverse singles to 
Cush takes oo Nystrom aod then in i 
match Fitzgerald wiH face WHindrr. 
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ENGLISH SOCCER 


Charlie Nicholas leads Arsenal’s 


successful raid on Spurs’ HQ 


LONDON (Reuter). — Charlie 
Nicholas, who in recent games has 
been looking as forlorn as the little 
boy Santa Claus forgot, received the 
perfect Christmas present yesterday 
when he scored twice in Arsenal's 4- 
2 .win over their London rivals Tot¬ 
tenham. 

The Scottish goal ace transferred 
from Celtic in the summer, had not 
scored-in the league since early in 
the season. But yesterday he con¬ 
jured a marvellous double and 
created two other goals for Raphael 
Meade as he inspired Arsenal to 
their second English First Division 
football victory under caretaker 
Manager Don Howe. The result did 
not greatly improve Arsenal’s 
league position but that will be of 
little concern to their fans who en¬ 
joy nothing better than winning on 
enemy territory at White Hart Lane 


Champions Liverpool, who are 
looting ..tp^elaim*Ore .titlfi for the 
seyettfb time.jn i.njoPc seasons, iji; 


1984. edged further in from 
top with a 2-1 win at 
Bromwich despite a rather co 
cent performance. But 
Merseyside machine rolte 
Coventry, who had already cl. 
the Liverpool scalp. 
Manchester United to a I-I 
both goals coming from pena 
Liverpool now have 40 j 
from 19 games, three points cl 
United and five in front of i 
who climbed above two I 
London sides West Ham 
Queen’s Park Rangers after wi 
3-0at Notts County. 

DIVISION ONE; Binning (urn 1 
Forest 2: Coventry I Manchester L’r 
Everton 0 Sunder land 0; Ipswich 3 Wi 
Leicester 2QPR ItNottsco.0Luton3; 
Norwich D; Tottenham 2 Arsenal 4; Ui 
Aston VWa 2; West Brow 1 Liverpool: 
Ham 0 Southampton 1 
DIVISION TWO: Barnsley 2 Combi 
Cardiff 3 Swansea 2; Crystal PaL 0 Brif 
Fulham 2 Deity 2; Grimsby 1 Sheffield» 
Leeds I HnddensfwW 2: Manchester 
Oldham 0: MiddJesboro 0 Carlisle I; Nr 
• t Black burn 1; Portsmouth 4 Char 
/jSfMtfoJttry 2 Chrism:* 
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Pakistan build powerful position 


MELBOURNE (AP). — Opening 
bat Mohsin Khan ignored a 
damaged finger to pilot Pakistan to 
a sound position on an exciting 
opening day of the fourth cricket 
Test against Australia here yester¬ 
day. At stumps, Pakistan had scored 
308 for the loss oT five wickets with 
Mohsin trapped leg before by Den¬ 
nis Lillee for a valiant 152 only six 
minutes before the close of play. 

Mohsin had earlier been struck 
on the right hand by speedster 
GeofT Lawson but continued bat¬ 
ting to register his third century on 
the tour. The main partnership was 
of 132 runs w;ith Zaheer Abbas, the 
pair giving the Australian bowlers 
plenty to worry about until an in¬ 
credible mixup left both batsmen at 
the same end and the umpires ruled 
Zaheer had been run out for 44. 

"I take the blame for the run out,” 


Mohsin said. “! thought he 
going for only one run but wh* 
turned I said ‘No.’ He didn't 
me and I didn't hear him say ’ 
After that I seemed to 
concentration." 

Mohsin said Pakistan wouM need at k 
to set up tbc chance of a win — which *oo 
tbc series with one match to pby. 

An unbeaten 48 by wicketkt 
Jeffery Dujon helped the We* 
dies belabour their way to 20 
five at the close of the second d 
the sixth and final Test with lnt 
Madras. 

Rain and stubborn South African bntiL 
dampened tbc rebel West Indies side’s eba 
victory after the third day of play in a fo 
match against the Springboks In Dorba 
two sides managed jnst two boors an 
minutes of play ns the covers came on i 
throng hoot the day. At the dose, the 
Africans had boosted their total from 691 
wicket to 148 for two hi reply to the W 
dinin' massive 529 for seven declared I 
157, Kaflictaaran 103). 
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ulpanakiva 

holds 24-day intensive courses in 


Hebrew Language Improvement 
and Correct Spelling 


Major 


Special Hebrew Brush-up courses for Vatikim, 
Tourists and New Immigrants. 


In Comfortable Hotel surroundings at the 
Green Beach Hotel, Netanya. 

Sports facilities, swimming pool, beach 


A joint learning experience for you, your family 
your children and your friends. 


J r afat D«p«, 
J r eatea Hop 
And FrobiOlf 


* Civil Servants 

* Holders of Senior Positions 

* Directors of Public and 

Private Companies 

* Doctors and other Professionals 

* Members of Kibbutzim and Moshavim 

* Labour Unions 

* The General Public 




rm 



frogramme: Correa spelling; reading of newspapers, grammar; slylii 
improvement of written and oral expression; chapters of the Bible a 
Hebrew Literature. Students will be given individual tuition by the teacbli 
stall when necessary. 


'* -‘JTrtjfc 

’ ~ \ Kn*te 


„ Jan. 2, 1984 

upcoming opening dates: JajL 30> ig84 

• ' Feb. 27, 1984 

Civil Servants: apply directly to Ulpan Akiva or to Education Office 
in your office. 


Residents of Netanya and vicinity accepted as externa] students. 
Reductions granted in special cases. 


I To: SEcSfejSSr 256,41102 Netanya ImKi - 


i 0I% pSfS? of „ Edu “^ n .and Culture, World Zionist Organization, 5 lb 
l Park Avenue. New York, N.Y. 10022. U.S.A. (TeL 7?2-06Q0 m. 385 - 6 ). 


: UUS 8tnA lfree of cha, Rel detailed brochure and application 


Address 
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Central America 

Roberto d* Aubnlsson (left) 
and Jos6 Napoleon Duarte 
are main presidential 
candidates In El Salvador’s 
March election. 


Middle East 

P.L.O. leader Yaslr 
Aralatwlth Egyptian 
President Hosni 

Mubarak In Cairo 
last week. 
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Foreign Policy Emerging as 
A Bigger Domestic Problem 


By HEDRICK SMITH 


* Washington 

I N the 1980 Presidential campaign, Ronald Reagan 
posed a crucial question for the American electorate 
to use in sizing up the Carter Administration: "Are 
you better off than you were four years ago?” Some 
va Democrats .are saying that the- central question their 
nominee sheulduput in- the 1984 1 debate ‘is, t»Dd yotffeel 
mare secure than you did four years ago?” 

’ ‘ Already, 'thSlre'lS’pofitfcal cTeba’te'bver''(fiefpower’d? 

plomacy that Mr. Reagan has made a hallmark of his 
third year in office, historically a time of significant defi¬ 
nition for most modern Presidencies. In this telltale peri¬ 
od, Richard Nixon embarked on the path of detente diplo¬ 
macy and Jimmy Carter became ensnaried in the fateful 
Iranian hostage crisis. This fall, Mr. Reagan has marked 
himself as the man who ordered the invasion of Grenada, 
risked American marines far a fragile Government In 
Lebanon, raised the military stakes in Central America 
and chanced a deep chill with Moscow over the downed 
Korean airliner and American missile deployment in 
Western Europe. 

The Reagan entourage drew comfort from the surge 
of patriotic pride that followed the Grenada operation 
and now confidently asserts that Moscow, not Washing¬ 
ton, bears the responsibly for the hiatus in Soviet-Ameri- 
can arms talks. "The President’s standing on interna¬ 
tional questions, not just Grenada, has a good hit of favor 
in this country,” asserted Senator Richard Lugar of Indi¬ 
ana, who heads the Republican Senatorial Campaign 
Committee. “Even though specific aspects are problems 
for us, people like his general approach. ” 

Nonetheless, Reagan strategists worry privately 
that the President will be dogged in the election year by 
what they term his "warmonger image.” Indeed, early 


this month, a Gallup poll indicated that 47 percent of the 
American public believed that Reagan defense policies 
had f .'brought the U.S. closer.to war” while only 28 per¬ 
cent believed his approach had moved the nation "closer 
to peace.” The New York Times/CBS news poll, Gallup 
and other polls indicated that foreign policy rivaled the 
economy as the nation's first political concern. 

By next fall, the deepest public unease may arise 
. from the impasse with Moscow over die nuclear aims, 

I race#- unless 1 that deadlock IS ‘broken^’ Blit this'. WSritelr 1 , ’* 
i more anxiety focuses on Lebanon, the one issue, that ike-.' 

* publican strategists privatelysay couIdbloW up and lose ' • 
Mr. Reagan the election.” The Administration is braced 
- for foreign policy clashes with Congress early next year 
over whether to cut short the Marine presence in Leba¬ 
non and whether to increase the levels of American aid to 
Central America. 1 

"The President has 60 days to do something on Leba¬ 
non," Senate Majority Leader Howard H. Baker Jr. 
warned In a Miami news conference two weeks ago. In¬ 
fluential members of both parties report mounting impa¬ 
tience and frustration. Republican leaders have taken to 
placating the public with predictions that the marines 
will be home in 1984. 

‘Erosion of Support 9 

One harbinger of pressures to come was the Congres¬ 
sional report last week charging the military chain of 
command with lax security, inadequate intelligence and 
"very serious errors in judgments before the Oct 23 
truck-bombing that took 241 American lives. Normally, 
political Washington treats the Joint Chiefs of Staff with 
some reverence, but the House Armed Services Investi¬ 
gations Subcommittee broke that-tradition by accusing 
General Paul X. Kelley, the Marine Commandant, of giv- 
•ing "inaccurate, erroneous and misleading” testimony 
on the terrorist attack. In self-defense, the Marine Corps 
said it had provided “the best information available at 


Public opinion on the importance of foreign affairs and Reagan s 
handling of them 

Eljr Jfelu J3orkSimeB/CBS NEWS POLL 


Respondent* who approve of the way 


60*> 



the time.” A Pentagon commission also found serious 
failures in the Marine chain of command although its re¬ 
port was withheld from the public until after Christmas. 

"There’s been a dear erosion of support since we 
voted on an 18-month period for the Marines in Leba¬ 
non.” said Lee Hamilton, an influential Indiana Demo¬ 
crat whose support for President Reagan is now in doubt. 
"If you go any length of time with a political stalemate 
and casualties continuing, you’ll see some legislative ef¬ 
fort from Congress to shorten the 18 months." Already, 
Senator Charles McC. Mathias, a moderate Maryland 
Republican, has submitted a resolution calling for with¬ 
drawal by Feb. 25. 

Congressional unease is fed by President Reagan's 
imprecision in defining the American role and refusal to 
set dear terms for American withdrawal. It is com¬ 
pounded by Washington's difficulty in getting Lebanese 
President Amin Gemayel to bring pro-Syrian Moslems 
into his Government and thus reduce factional warfare. 
Democrats and some Republicans fear that Mr. Reagan 
is trapped by too dose a commitment to the Gemayel 
Government and by conditioning American withdrawal 
on seemingly impossible hopes for internal stability and 
departure of Syrian and Israeli forces. “The President is 
overlooking any outcome except the ideal solution,” said 
Representative Les Aspin, a Wisconsin Democrat. 


Central America has been over¬ 
shadowed by Lebanon but it is likely 
to be back in the limelight early in 
January. Though fears of a war in¬ 
volving American troops have been 
eased by recent conciliatory ges¬ 
tures from the Sandmista junu in 
Nicaragua, a resurgence of contro¬ 
versy is expected when a bipartisan 
Presidential commission headed by 
former Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger recommends a multi¬ 
year, multi-billion-dollar aid pro¬ 
gram for the region. Not only Demo¬ 
crats but also pro-AdrainistraLion 
Republicans assert that Congress 
will resist more aid for El Salvador 
unless its Government improves its 
human rights record and curbs 
right-wing "death squad" assassi¬ 
nations of centrist politicians and 
union leaders. 

That message was forcefully 
conveyed to Salvadoran leaders and Army commanders 
two weeks ago by Vice President Bush. One surprisingly 
quick dividend was the long overdue arrest of Cape. 
Eduardo Alfonso Avila, a politically well-connected Sal¬ 
vadoran Army officer implicated in the murder of two 
American labor organizers. If more moves follow, the 
Administration's hand with Congress will be strength¬ 
ened. But the report from Mr. Kissinger of deterioration 
in both the military situation and economic conditions in 
El Salvador could undercut new aid proposals. "They’re 
going to have quite a battle if they come in for additional 
money without progress an the ground militarily and 
politically,” Mr. Hamilton warned. 

The Administration dtes preparations for the Salva¬ 
doran presidential election in March as a sign of 
progress. But officials see problems in the candidacy of 
Roberto d’Aubuisson, leader of the far-right National Re¬ 
publican Alliance, who was barred from entering this 
country last month and has been linked to the death 
squads'. A former army major, Mr. d’Aubuisson will be 
running mainly against Jos6 Napoleon Duarte, a Chris¬ 
tian Democrat, who is regarded more favorably by 
Washington. Whatever the outcome, the White House 
seems to feel it can weather criticism on Central Ameri¬ 
can policy, barring some dramatic change, and that his 
main foreign policy worry for 1984 will be Lebanon. 


Major News 


In Summary __ 

Arafat Departure 
Creates Hopes 
And Problems 

Yasir Arafat and 4,000 loyal Pales¬ 
tinians left Lebanon last week, but 
terrorism and other violence re-, 
mained. The chairman of the much 
divided Palestine Liberation Organi¬ 
zation went first to Egypt-where, 
badly in need of Arab friends after 
being forced out of Tripoli, he em¬ 
braced President Hosni Mubarak 
and so appeared to end the estrange¬ 
ment that began six years ago when 
Egypt made peace with Israel. 

Mr. Arafat had a long way to go 
from his reconciliation with the 
Egyptians to following their exam¬ 
ple, but the United States welcomed 
his gesture and called the meeting 
"an encouraging development.' ’ The 
American reaction shocked the Is¬ 
raelis, who condemn Mr. Arafa t as a 
terrorist. Disputing the view from 
Washington, Israel called Mr. Ara¬ 
fat’s meeting with Mr. Mubarak “a 

severe blow to the peace process.” 

Egyptian Foreign Minister K a m a ) 
Hassan Ali said in Washington that 
the Palestinian leader’s departure 
from Tripoli had opened up a new 
political approach to settling Middle 
East issues. More cautiously. Ad¬ 
ministration officials said that such 
hopes depended on “what shape the 
P.L.O. is in.” The long-dormant Rea¬ 
gan peace initiative, opposed try both 
Syria and Israel, calls for Hussein 


and the Palestinians to work out a 
deal with Israel for establishing a 
West Bank entity tied to Jordan. 

Mr. Arafat was getting appeals for 
another kind of reconciliation. From 
Damascus, Khaled Fahuxn, head of 
the Palestine National Council, a 
parliamentary body, called for an 
emergency meeting of the warring 
factions because "two P.L-O.'s 
mean the end.” But unity within the 
P.L.O. seemed unlikely. Palestinian 
rebels who ousted Mr. Arafat’s 
forces from Tripoli condemned the 
Arafat-Mubarak meeting as force¬ 
fully as did the Israelis. 

If Tripoli was at last quiet, Beirut 
was not. A bomb exploded in a 
crowded hotel bar; five minutes 
latera pickup truck filled with explo¬ 
sives blew up outside a command 
post of the French peacekeeping 
force. At least 19 people, including a 
French soldier, were killed and more 
than 40 were wounded in the two at¬ 
tacks. They were attributed to the 
same Shiite Moslem fundamental¬ 
ists who destroyed Marine and 

French headquarters in October and 

facilities in Kuwait two weeks ago. 
The Syrians continued to fire on 
American reconnaissance planes, 
and American warships tohit back. 

Attacks in Washington 

While wary marines in Beirut 
hoped that 750 pounds of turkey and 
3.000 pints of eggnog were all‘they 
would have to handle at Christmas, 
their commanders came under fire 
in Washington last week for insuffi¬ 
cient precautions against the truck- 


bomb attack that killed 241 men in 
October and for "erroneous” infor¬ 
mation about it afterward. 

The Investigations subcommittee 
of the House Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee disputed important points of 
the testimony given last month by 
Gen. Paul X. Kelley, the Marine 
Comman d ant, faulted the judgment 
of COL Timothy J. Geraghty, com¬ 
mander of the contingent at the time 
of the attack, and deplored the way 
intelligence was processed. A five- 
man Defense Department commis¬ 
sion headed by retired Adm. Robert 
L.J. Long was also critical, accord¬ 
ing to Defense Secretary Caspar W. 
Weinberger, who said steps had been 
taken to improve security. Release 
of the report was delayed. 

The Congressional investigation 
led House members to conclude that 
the truck had been traveling much 
more slowly than 50 to 60 miles an 
hour — the speed General Kelley 
estimated in explaining why the ma¬ 
rines had no time to shoot the driver. 
The sewer pipe that General Kelley 
said had been placed in front of the 
building turned out to be two pipes so 
widely spaced that the truck was 
able to pass easily, the panel said. 


Colonel Geraghty’s "misjudgment” 
appeared to lie in the idea that build¬ 
ing substantial defense against ter¬ 
rorism would interfere with the Ma¬ 
rines’ "diplomatic” mission. 

Mr. Weinberger said “there isn’t 
any way in which you can absolutely 
guarantee the safety of anyone 
there.” This perhaps accounted for 
the lack of success that he reported 
in recruiting other countries to join 
the 1,200 marines, 2,100 Italians, 
2,000 French and 800 British in the 
multinational force. Some 15 coun¬ 
tries have declined, the Secretary 
said. Last week, Italian President 
Sandro Pertini indicated his coun¬ 
try’s disenchantment by calling for 
withdrawal of its contingent. 

A Comeuppance 
For Nakasone 

Japanese voters last week con¬ 
firmed the worst fears of Prime 
Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone and the 
Reagan Administration. His Liberal 
Democratic Party suffered one of its 
biggest losses of seats in the House of 



Argentina’s new 
President isn’t pulling 
any punches 




Representatives since it began rul¬ 
ing in 1£>5 and will need the help of 
nine independent conservatives to 
form a majority. 

A low turnout, reaction against 
corruption in government, minute 
voter shifts in several districts and 
the normal wear and tear of long- 
held power all helped to account for 
the Liberal Democrats’ losses. The 
divided opposition parties made few 
gains. But the overall result was an 
uncertain future for Mr. Nakasone 
and for policies that had Washing¬ 
ton’s backing. Assuming he remains 
as party leader and Prime Minister, 
he may have to move more slowly 
than the Administration would like 
on a defense buildup and on opening 
home markets to American goods. 

The corruption issue was personi¬ 
fied by former Prime Minister Kak- 
uei Tanaka, who was convicted of 
taking bribes from the Lockheed 
Corporation but refused to resign his 
seat in Parliament, where he con- 
trols a sizable block of votes. While 
his continued prominence in the 
party may have been a liability else¬ 
where, Mr. Tanaka and his porkbar- 
rel style won handily, as usual, in his 
own grateful district. The House is 
expected to select a Prime Minister 
this week and Mr. Nakasone is likely 
to be renamed. Not only will he have 
problems governing* but he will have 
to face challenges within his party as 
he approaches the end of his term as 
leader next November. 

A Happy Face 
On the Economy 

From the latest reports on the 
present condition of the economy to 
the official White House’s forecast 
for the future, everything was com¬ 
ing up rosy last week — through the 
Administration's filter, at least. 


The estimate of a moderate 4.5 
percent increase in the gross na¬ 
tional product for the last three 
months of the year and a rise in con¬ 
sumer prices of only three-tenths of 1 
percent in November “lead us to now 
hope we are on a sustainable, nonin¬ 
flationary growth path,” said Treas¬ 
ury Secretary Donald T. Regan. The 
White House forecast, for growth 
around 4 percent through 1989, with 
the rates of inflation and unemploy¬ 
ment falling by 1989 to 3.5 percent 
and 5.7 percent respectively, is "pru¬ 
dent” and “in line with history,” 
said Martin S. Feldstein, chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers. 

Some other economists were less 
sure. Their first question was 
whether the preliminary G.N.P. re¬ 
port would not prove greatly under¬ 
stated. “It’s much too low; it’s not 
taking into account what’s going on 
in retail sales," said Jerry Jasinow- 
ski, chief economist for the National 
Association of Manufacturers. Their 
second question was the effect of a 
faster growth report on the inflation 
fears of the Federal Reserve. It has 
been tamping down the money sup¬ 
ply since the summer precisely be¬ 
cause an overheated recovery might 
reignite inflation; too tight a tamp, 
economists say, could choke recov¬ 
ery off entirely. 

That is also an Administration 
worry. "I’m not going to suggest a 
policy to the Fed,” said Secretary 
Regain, who in the past has been free 
with his advice. The week's eco¬ 
nomic reports, he added, suggest 
that the Fed need not lean so tautiy 
"against an inflationary wind.” 
There was not a breath of such con¬ 
cern in the While House forecast, 
which will be the basis of President 
Reagan’s forthcoming budget. Inter¬ 
est rates fail even faster than infla¬ 
tion, to 5 percent by 1989. A Roundta¬ 
ble; Republican Senators weigh defi¬ 
cit options,page 5.) 
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Congress Canceled Amnesty for the Military Last Wee k _ 

Argentine President Conies On Strong 


The Campaign 
Season Opens 
In El Salvador 

Roberto d’Aubuisson last week 
opened his campaign for President 
of El Salvador by attacking his crit¬ 
ics in the United States Embassy and 
the North American press. Ameri¬ 
cans who criticize Salvadoran mili¬ 
tary officers, he contended, are 
weakening the armed forces. 

Mr. d’Aubuisson, who is President 
of the Constituent Assembly and 
heads the National Republican Al¬ 
liance, was denied a United States 
visa late Last month because his ac¬ 
tivities were considered likely to be 
“contrary to the public interest.” He 
has been linked with right-wing 
death squads. 

President Reagan, in his news con¬ 
ference last week, repeated United 
States insistence on suppressing the 
death squads. He said Vice President 
Bush had been representing him 
when Mr. Bush criticized rightist 
violence in San Salvador. Last week, 
Mr. d'Aubuisson joined the chorus 
for the first time, classing the death 
squads with leftist guerrillas as ene¬ 
mies of democracy. 

Mr. d’Aubuisson's main opponent 
in the March 25 election is likely to be 
former President Jose Napoleon 
Duarte, whose Christian Democrats 
won 40 percent of “the vote in last 
year’s Constituent Assembly elec¬ 
tion while d'Aubuisson supporters 
got 29 percent. 

The United States supported Mr. 
Duarte during his presidency, but 
lately the American Embassy has 
■ been hinting that its favorite candi¬ 
date is Francisco Jose Guerrero of 
the National Conciliation Party, an 
aide to President Alvaro Magano. 





Bishop Salvador Schlaefer 

American diplomats believe he is a 
conservative who could appeal both 
to businessmen and the military. 
Two other conservative parties also 
nominated candidates. Franciso 
Quinonez, a businessman who 
headed the country’s Peace Com¬ 
mission. was named by the Salvado¬ 
ran Popular Party. Col. Roberto Es¬ 
cobar Garcia, a retired army officer, 
is the nominee of the Salvadoran In¬ 
stitutional Party. 

President Reagan also reiterated 
his support for special envoy Rich¬ 
ard B. Stone’s mediating role in Cen¬ 
tral America. Mr. Stone will return 
to Nicaragua next month to promote 
talks between the Sandinistas and 
the Nicaraguan rebels. Managua has 
been making conciliatory offers but 
White House officials said the San- 
dinistas could do “a great deal 
more." 

The Miskito Indians evidently 
agreed. Several hundred more of 
them took refuge in Honduras last 
'reek. According to reports reaching 
State Department Friday, 
Roman Catholic Bishop Salvador 
Schlaefer, who was born in Camp- 
bellsport, Wis., safely crossed the 
border with the Indians. Nicaraguan 
officials had accused the rebels of 
abducting Bishop Schlaefer. 

The .East Feels 
The Heat, Too 

Life under the nuclear umbrella 
tas always been nerve-wracking for 
Europeans. East and West. This 
month's suspension of negotiations 
at Geneva and deployment of new 
nuclear missiles in NATO and War¬ 
saw Pact countries have only added 

to the tension. j 

In Western Europe, objections to 1 
the missiles have been expressed by * 
™ Greek Government, the Danish 1 
Parliament and by demonstrators, 
notably in West Germany and Brit- 1 
am. Last week. State Department of- i 

facials spotted a rift in the reactions ^ 
of Eastern European Governments. * 

They said Rumania had under- t 
lined its irritation with Soviet nu- J 
clear policy by boycotting a strategy 1 
pl annin g meeting of Co mmunist par¬ 
ties in Moscow this mouth. Missing 
so important s meeting, an expert 


said, was “unprecedented” for a 
Warsaw Pact member. 

Ru mani an President Nicolae 
Ceausescu, a longtime maverick in¬ 
side the pact, has called on the Soviet 
Union to begin dismantling its new 
SS-20 missiles. He has also asked the 
United States not to deploy its medi¬ 
um-range cruise and Pershing 2 
sUes in Europe. 

The Russians announced they 
were deploying new missiles in 
Czechoslovakia and East Germany 
after the new American missiles 
began arriving. “No cause for cele¬ 
bration,” Erich Honecker, the East 
German leader, said. “No one 
jumped for joy,” Prime Minister 
Lubomir Strougal of Czechoslovakia 
reportedly commented last month, 
Bulgaria’s President Todor Zhiv¬ 
kov, hoping to keep Soviet missiles 
away from his country, has joined 
with Greek Prime Minister Andreas 
Papandreou in promoting a nuclear- 
free zone for the Balkans. 

Bulgarian and Hungarian officials 
have privately told Americans that 
the illness of Soviet leader Yuri V. 
Andropov is contributing to tensions 
in the region. Mr. Andropov may 
make his first appearance this week 
since be greeted visiting American 
senators in August; he would nor¬ 
mally attend the scheduled meeting 
of the Soviet Parliament. 

Withdrawal From 
Unesco Urged 

The United States is the biggest 
contributor to the United Nations 
and its specialized bodies but many 
Americans think it is not getting its 
money’s worth. The frustration led 
the State Department last week to 
make its boldest recommendation 
yet — withdrawal from the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization in Paris. 

President Reagan was urged to 
notify Unesco that the United States 
would withdraw in 1985 unless it cur¬ 
tailed what the Administration sees 
as questionable political activities 
that have an anti-Western flavor. 
These include an attempt, backed by 
third world nations and the Soviet 
bloc, to-set world press standards 
tharcbuld limit the activity of West¬ 
ern correspondents and news agen¬ 
cies. Since withdrawal requires a 
year’s notice, Mr. Reagan has to de¬ 
cide on the action by the end of this 
week if the 1985 date is to be respect¬ 
ed. During the intervening year, ac¬ 
cording to official calculations, the 
United States would have some 
leverage to effect changes. 

The biggest leverage is Washing¬ 
ton’s 25 percent share of the Unesco 
budget, which in 1984 will amount to 
$374.4 million. Complaining of a * 
bloated bureaucracy, the United 
States cast the only vote against the 
budget last month. Literacy drives, 
technical assistance to drought- 
stricken countries, help for the blind 
are some of the programs that would 
be affected. But Administration ofh- I 
cials argued that funds for such pur¬ 
poses could be distributed through 
other channels. 


South African 
Offer Rejected 

South Africa says it is ready to puli 
its forces back from Angola but its 
neighbors object to the conditions. 

Although Washington welcomed 
Pretoria’s offer, reaction last week 
at the United Nations was largely 
negative. The United States ab¬ 
stained as the Security Council, 
voted, 14 to 0, for a resolution telling 
South African troops to go home. 

On the eve of the Security Council 
debate. South African Foreign 
Minister Roelof F. Botha offered “to 
begin a disengagement of the 
forces” in Angola, where they have 

been fighting guerrillas of the South- 
West Africa Peoples Organization, 
known as Swapo. The pullback was 
to start Jan. 31 and last for a month. 

Mr. Botha said in a letter to the 
United Nations Secretary General, 
Javier Per&z de Cuellar, that the 
truce would be extended if the Ango¬ 
lan Government “would assure that 
its own forces, Swapo, and the 
Cubans would not exploit the result¬ 
ing situation.” 

With support from the Reagan Ad¬ 
ministration, South Africa has re¬ 
fused to allow independence for 
South-West Africa, or Namibia, until 
it receives assurances that the 25,000 
Cuban troops in Angola will be with¬ 
drawn. But Angola says Namibia 
must become independent first, then 
the Cuban forces would leave. 

Both Angola and the guerrillas re¬ 
jected the new South African pull¬ 
back offer, presumably because the 
South African troops would remain 
in Namibia while the guerrillas 
would be neutralized. 

Angola radio reported “fierce 
fighting” under way between South 
African and Angolan troops. A de¬ 
fense spokesmen in Pretoria said 
South African troops in southern An¬ 
gola were engaged only in “hot pur¬ 
suit operations against the guerril- 
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By EDWARD SCHUMACHER 

BUENOS AIRES — Argentine soccer fans 
chant “dale duro,” or “give it to them hard.” In 
his first 15 days as President, that is just what 
Raul^lfonsm has been.doing. He has challenge 
the country’s most powerful and recalcitrant in¬ 
stitutions, the military and organized labor, in a 
bold attempt to break a 50-year cycle of union 
thuggery and military coups. 

Mr. Alfonsin moved first against the military, 
forcing senior officers to retire and ordering the 
prosecution of nine former junta members. He 
established a panel to investigate the disappear¬ 
ance of more than 6,000 Argentines during the 
military's'antiterrorist campaign. Joining in, the 
new Congress voted to revoke the amnesty that 
the last junta had decreed for the military. And a 
court indicted former President Reynaldo Big- 
none on charges connected with the disappear¬ 
ance of two Communist draftees who served 
under him in 1976, when he was co mmand er of 
tljp Military College. Mr. Alfonsin turned next to 
the unions, asking Congress to require court- 
monitored elections of officers to curtail the 
power of old-line Peronist union leaders. 

The President’s swift pace has thrown oppo¬ 
nents off balance and his aides say he is confident 
they will not recover. In the short term, he may 
be right In this politically and economically 
tumultuous country, however, the honeymoon 
could end after a few short months. , 

The military, after its failures during eight 
years in power, is believed unlikely *o fight back 
for several years. The retired brass retains little 
influence and Mr. Alfonsin’s plans to profession¬ 
alize the armed forces appeal to many younger 
officers. As insurance, Mr. Alfonsin has put civil¬ 
ians in charge, with himself as C omm ander in 
Chief. He showed he meant business after two 
former military Presidents, Jorge Rafael Videla 
and Eduardo Viola; showed up as invited guests 
at a military ceremony. Two sailor officers who 
were responsible for the invitations were sen¬ 
tenced to three days and 20 days in Jail. 

The unions may be less pliant. They are inte¬ 
grated with the opposition Peronist Party, and 
their ability to mobilize crowds was instrumental 
in forcing the junta to step dawn. Last week, erne 
of the two main labor confederations declared a 
“state of alert” and Peronist supporters in Con¬ 
gress vowed to fight the' President's proposals. 
But by week’s end, the unions appeared to be 
showing more bark than bite. 

Mr. Alfonsin has attacked only the old union 
leaders, leaving deeper reforms for later. Many 
of the old leaders are resented by rank-and-file 
members who blame them for the Peronist de- 
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feat. Mr. Alfonsin received unexpected support 
from former President Isabel Martinez de 
Ferdn, the party's nominal leader. Returning 
from exile, she lauded Mr. Alfonsin. She accused 
her party leaders of having lost touch with Pero¬ 
nist roots and said she would take'co mmand The 
party's acting president, Lorenzo Miguel, also 
heads the metalworkers, one of the most militant 
unions. Perhaps reflecting their leader's uncer¬ 
tain prospects, the metalworkers have postponed 
a threatened strike. 

Taking advantage of rank and file disaffection. 
Labor Minister Antonio Mucd, a popular former 
union leader, accused the critics of “working 
against democracy, against the workers and 
against the country.” Peronlsts are expected to 
put up a fight in Congress. But MrAlfonsln's 
middle-class Radical Party controls the lower 
house; by joining with several small provincial 
parties, it could control the Senate, too. The Radi¬ 
cals hope to pass the union bill within weeks. 

Starting off fast is the President’s style, his 
aides say. It also seems politically shrewd. Much 
of what he is doing fulfills campaign pledges. 
After handing the Peronists their first defeat in 
what all agree was an honest election, his man¬ 
date is solid. His festive inaugurates, attended by 
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an impressive number of heads of state, may 
have pushed his popularity even higher. Mr. 
Alfonsin, a fiery orator, has become identified 
with the aspirations of most Argentines, who 
hope he will pull the country out of Its 50-year mo¬ 
rass and make it a modem democracy. Even the 
weather is helping. Summer is starting, the sea¬ 
son when strikes and politics usually take a re¬ 
cess, leaving the field largely to the President 
He may never be more powerful than now. 

His greatest obstacle may the country's histor¬ 
ical habits. In 53 years only one freely elected 
Government has finished out its term. That 
record reflects the country's notorious impa¬ 
tience with its leaders. Euphoria Is so high now 
that even Mr. Alfonsln’s aides fear the conse¬ 
quences if expectations cannot be met speedily. 

The main issue is the economy. Economy 
Minister Bernardo Grinspun has tackled the $40 
billion foreign debt, asking international banks to 
put off all negotiations and most payments until 
June. But inflation has been running at more 
than 600 percent; curbing it cannot be put off. 
Many workers are already complaining that the 
$38 monthly wage increase decreed by Mr. 
Alfonsin for December is too small. As one labor 
leader said, “you cannot eat democracy.” 


■-De^te-Hassa d’sllhiess, DamascusJProgresses Toward Keyr Goals 

Syria’s Power Is Negative, Undeniable 



By JUDITH MILLER 

DAMASCUS, Syria — When the Syrian, Saudi’ 
and Lebanese Foreign Ministers met! here last 
week to prepare for a resumption of the Lebanese 
reconciliation talks, it was Syrian Foreign Minis¬ 
ter Abdel Halim jfhflddaim who drove his col¬ 
leagues to lunch. Protocol reflected power. Syria 
seems very much where it has long sought to be 
—in the driver’s seat. 

President Hafez al-Assad is recovering from a 
month-long illness, believed here to have been a 
heart attack, but still described by officials as ex¬ 
haustion. Syria has survived the absence of its 
omnipotent leader without a serious challenge to 
interna] stability or its foreign policy objectives. 

Syrian officials say they are on the verge of 
achieving several key goals, though they ac¬ 
knowledge that in the process, the risk of igniting 
a clash between the United States and the Soviet 
Union has grown. 

By supporting Lebanese religious and political 
factions opposed to President Amin Gemayel, 
Syria has secured a major voice in efforts to re¬ 
structure the Lebanese Government. Damascus 
has also lined up the factions against the Ameri¬ 
can-sponsored Israeli-Lebanese withdrawal' 
agreement of May 17, which Syria rejected al¬ 
most immediately as a threat to its security and 
Lebanon's sovereignty. The Syrians assert the 
agreement is effectively dead. 

The Syrians see the United States, which the 
Goveniment-controlled press attacks daily as Is¬ 
rael’s protector and lackey, as bogged down in 
Lebanon. Bomb shelter signs went up in hotels in 
Damascus after the Battleship New Jersey fired 
its 16-inch guns at Syrian positions in Lebanon. 
But the shelling remained confined to L ebanon. 
While Syrian batteries continue to fire at Ameri¬ 


can reco n naissa n c e planes, the American shell¬ 
ing has brought sympathy for Syria among Arab 
states that normally loathe Damascus. 

Syrian officials say the Reagan A dminist rati o n 
cannot maintain its militar y pressure against 
Syria because an election is coming and Con¬ 
gress is clamoring for an end to the American 
presence in Lebanon. Syrian foreign policy, on 
the other hand, is not encumbered by elections or 
the need to respond to public pressure. 

On its Arab front, Syrian support for Iran in its 
almost four-year-old war with Iraq has stymied 
efforts by Saudi Arabia to convene an Arab sum¬ 
mit, temporarily deferring the Arab’s quasi-an¬ 
nual, elusive search for unity. 

Each Syrian concession to Arab unity—be it a 
cease-fire in Lebanon or an informal agreement 
not to reopen the oil pipeline that links Iraq 
through Syria to the sea—is bought and paid far 
by Saudi Arabia and the Gulf states, diplomats 
say. 

Accusing Damascus 

The Saudis are forced to use the carrot because 
Syria holds the stick. Washington and some of its 

Arab allies accuse Syria of a hand in the terrorist 

attacks throughout the region, including the sui¬ 
cide bombing In October of the American marine 
headquarters in Beirut, in which 241 Americans 
died. Syria denies these allegations. 

At least part of the Palestinian movement is 
now beholden to Damascus. Palestinian dissi¬ 
dents have been based here since their rebellion 
began In May. By supportingdissidenta within Ai 
Fateh, the Palatine Liberation Organization's 
major faction, Syria has gained considerable 
control of the movement. 

Everything appeared to go according toSyrian 
plans until last week when P.L.O. chairman 
Yaslr Arafat-met with President Hosni Mubarak 
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S.-Israeli military cooperation. 


of Egypt. The meeting prompted a spate of invec- 
tive in Damascus almost as vitriolic as that from 
vehemence of the outcry suggests 
teat Mr. Arafat has once again not oniy survived 
for now, but has posed a serious threat to Syrian 

objectives, which strongly at odds with 
Egypt s policy, as initiated by Anwar Sadat, of 
settling Middle East issues by peaceful negotia¬ 
tion Instead of by war. 

A senior official reiterated Syria’s long-stand¬ 
ing view of how to deal with Israel as follows: Is¬ 
rael understands only force; Israel made peace 
to neutralize Egypt, the major Arab military 
power; this left Israel free to pursue other opera- 

Only when the balance of power to the region 

52k?”! 68 forced to ne g° ti a^he 
faith, theof- 
1116 advisors — estimated 

to at 5 - 000 “ *■<*» - are 

In meeting with President Mubarak, Mr. Ara¬ 
rat appeared to be casting Ms lot with Egypt’s ap- 
P™** long-time observers of Palestinian 

politics doubt that Mr. Arafat is daring enough to 

attempt to bring the P.L.O, to the n^Sng 
table next to Mr. Mubarak or KingHussein of 

J< ST n ’^, tbe Rea « an P«ee initiative calls for. 

if he did, one Western diplomat said it could 
~toaUy change U* dAmcstotkSX 
here. Tins diplomat thinks Syria would make a 

sruS?" “ thought “■ united 

disagree. What Syria wants is straight, 
tonrari, they say; influence to Lebanon, conmii 
PtolaaJooS^itatlom 
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European Steel, U.S. Grain Are Among the Particular s in a Worsening of Relations 

A Brisk Trade in Transoceanic Accusations 


By CLYDE H. FARNSWORTH 


WASHINGTON — Economic resentment on both 
sides is straining relations between the United States and 
Western Europe, threatening collisions not seen since the 
1930’s. “The relationship is at its postwar low," said Ha- 
raid B. Malmgren, a United States trade negotiator in the 
Nixon Administration. “The climate is marked by de¬ 
creasing confidence in the judgment of each side by the 
other and is now being compounded by the horrible out- ■ 
look for employment in Europe.” 

The bitterness was apparent at a meeting of top offi¬ 
cials in Brussels early this month. Secretary of State 
George P. Shultz waved a banana at Sir Roy Denman, the 
Common Market’s Ambassador to Washington, after Sir 
Roy suggested that American trade policies could "con¬ 
demn half the world to a diet of bananas.” 

At first, Mr. Shultz’s gesture was taken as a joke, hut 
“the smiles quickly froze,” an American witness said, 
when he emphatically rejected Sir Roy’s arguments and 
went on to hit at Common Market subsidies for agricul¬ 
ture and steel exports, European protectionism for auto¬ 
mobiles and other behavior that angers Washington. 

■ Some Europeans have questioned Washington’s 
competence in dealing with world trade issues. They 
point to high interest rates everywhere, which they say 
have been inflated by American deficit spending. While 
President Reagan preaches free trade, their argument 
continues,'be has restrained imports of autos, steel, 
motorcycles, textiles and other products in a pattern of 
protection for domestic industry unmatched in decades. 

Forecasts Don’t Match 

. American officials retort that it is the Europeans 
who have made economic mistakes by failing to match 
the United States in curbing wages and prices, although 
Europe has suffered even greater unemployment. 
“Forty percent of American workers have had their pay 
frozen or actually taken pay cuts," Bill Brock, the United 
States trade negotiator, said last week. “There’s been 
nothing like this in recent history. Europeans, on the 
other hand, have made no such adjustments. They’re 
just going their merry way.” The United States won't 
pay for Europe’s ’mistakes, 1 American officials warn. 

The gap was underscored last week in the semian¬ 
nual forecast of the Organization for Economic Coopera¬ 
tion and Development in Paris. It predicted a strong 5 
percent growth rate for the United States next year but 
only 1.5 percent growth for the West Europeans. That 
presages small relief from high European unemploy¬ 
ment —17 percent in Belgium, over 11 percent in Britain, 
about 10 percent in Italy and above 8 percent in West Ger¬ 
many and France. 

The Administration predicts the American rate will 
fall below 8 percent next year. 

Trying to halt the deterioration in relations, Mr. 
Brock has invited his opposite number in the Common 
Market, Wilhelm Haferkamp, a former West German 
trade unionist, to Sarasota, Fla., next month. Away from 
the pressures of Washington and Brussels; they will seek 
ways to bridge the gaps. 

“It will be a miracle if we get through 1984 without a 
flareup," an American official said. "What we’ve got to 
address are ways to limit the damage." 

The am<Jtiht£gt peril ate large: The"U(ttted SfatteiP.:- 
and Western Europe exchange $90 billion worth o' m ~ 


U.S. - Common Market trade* 

Balance of payments (in billions of dollars) 


Trad® batanc® 
for U.S. 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 



11 983* 


* exetudfts trade with Greece, which Joined the Common Merita: in 1981 
•'tlrst 9 months 

Source* Department of Commerce 



and services, about 5 percent of total world trade. Dis¬ 
putes are simmering over exports to Europe of American 
soybeans and corn gluten used for animal feed, and over 
sales of European specialty steel in the United States. 
Each.side. wants to restrict access to its markets., 
isyrarning that if the other acts, it will react. Secre¬ 


tary of Agriculture John R. Block 
pointedly reminded the Senate Fi¬ 
nance Committee this month that the 
5685 million earned in Europe last 
year by American com gluten was 
Just about equal ;o the total of Euro¬ 
pean wine, beer and ale sales in the 
United States. American soybean ex¬ 
ports to Europe — totaling 54 billion 
—were even more important. 

Senator Charles H. Percy, chair¬ 
man of the Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee, said bluntly, “If we are going 
to be pushed around this way. we 
have got to make certain they know it 
will be reciprocated." His state, Illi¬ 
nois, produces a lot of com gluten and 
soybeans. 

For their part, the Europeans 
complain that the United States has 
already acted to curb imports of spe¬ 
cialty steel, an item so expensive it is 
sold by the pound. The Common Mar¬ 
ket’s Council of Ministers is threaten¬ 
ing to retaliate next month. Techni¬ 
cally. their action would be called 
compensation; international rules 
permit countries to hit back if they 
can show they have been damaged by 
protectionist measures. There is talk 
of raising European tariffs on Ameri¬ 
can chemicals. 

"If they do something like that, 
there could be a political reaction 
here that would force us to do some¬ 
thing in return, and who knows where 
it might end," an Administration offi¬ 
cial warned. 

On another front, the British and 
other Europeans have assailed the 
supranational reach of American law 
and trade regulations. In pursuit of 
international and other policy objec¬ 
tives, the United States has repeat¬ 
edly imposed its will on foreign com¬ 
panies. Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher, who views the issue as an 
infringement of British sovereignty, 
has taken it up repeatedly with Presi¬ 
dent Reagan. 

During last year’s controversy 
over selling equipment and tech¬ 
nology to the Russians for the Sibe¬ 
rian pipeline, the United States in¬ 
voked sanctions against British and 
other European companies. Now* it is 
asking other multinational compa¬ 
nies to accept the “unitary” taxation 
laws of 13 American states. The 
states want to tax the companies’ 
earnings overseas. Another irritation 
is a fraud case that involves a United States court sub¬ 
poena of records of a Canadian bank's branch in the Cay. 
man Islands, which are under British jurisdiction. Some 
British officials have complained that the extension of 
United States.laws In this fashion amounts to “a new im¬ 
perialism in America^’ ... 


Hungarians and Poles Deal Differently With ‘the Reality’ 


Playing Ball, and Hardball, With Moscow 



Mftgnum/Utn*rd Freed 

Workers at a cooperative farm near Budapest. 


By JOHN KIFNER 


.«-■*- 

•v* 




BUDAPEST — “We used to watch our Polish broth¬ 
ers with envy as they said what was really on their 
minds,” a Hungarian intellectual said, reflecting on the 
heyday of Solidarity as he relaxed in the research insti¬ 
tute where he advises his Government. Then he added 
softly, “But perhaps we were right after all.” Hungary 
and Poland are at the opposite extremes of the way East¬ 
ern Europeans have dealt with “the reality' — a local 
euphemism for the overriding fact of Soviet hegemony. 

After Russian tanks crushed their popular uprising 
in 1956, many Hungarians decided that open defiance was 
SSTS theprapnatic taM £’•*** 
Hungary developed the highest standard of living in the 
Sovietbloc, quietly substituting free enterprise for Marx¬ 
ist orthodoxy while outwardly preserving fealty toMos- 
cow. Pressed by hard times and histonoti, afoaosj vis¬ 
ceral dislike of Russia, Poland experienced cyclical out¬ 
bursts in 1956,1970,1976 and 1980. For Hungarians. M56 
was the sole watershed. “Thoseof us who re^m^ihere 
after ’56,” a middle-aged woman said, -understood tha 

we had to live with the reality.” >. a 

“The Poles are the poets of Eastern Europe, 
Western diplomat observed. “T^e pungan^ no- 
mathematicians." The Poles are still struggling- Riot po¬ 
lice saturated the cities to prevent 
Dec. 16, the anniversary of the shooting 
ere in 1970 and the shooting of miners m l981. But as zd g 
mew Bujak, the underground Solidarity ^der^ 
last week, repression has not prevented widespread, 
often tacit, noncooperation with theauiMties. 

Gen. Wojciecb Jaruzeiski, the Polish leader, has said 


be would like to learn from the Hungarians. But impor¬ 
tant differences, make it unlikely Poland could evolve 
along Hungarian lines. The economic obstacle is brutally 
simple. Hungary laid the base for its progress in the 
booming 1960’s. In today’s recession, Poland, with $26 bil¬ 
lion of debts to the West and its import-dependent econ¬ 
omy falling apart, has little chance for improvement. 

Perhaps most important, Mr. Kadar has struck a 
kind of consensus in which he holds popular support by 
providing better living conditions. The Russians tolerate 
him because the Hungarians are quiet, no mean achieve¬ 
ment in Eastern Europe where things must be justified 
by party rules. “Kadar,” said an experienced Western 
diplomat, “had to prove himself to Khrushchev, then 
march on with Brezhnev, establishing himself as the in- 
dispensibie Hungarian, while at the same time amassing 
a cadre of very bright. Western-oriented economists. His 
most difficult baggage is pretending this is socialism.” 

Mr Radar’s popularity, such as it is, did not come 
easily. In the late 1950*5, hundreds of thousands of Hun- 
garians fled and thousands of others were jailed or shot. 
"Jaruzeiski would look angelic alongside the Hungary of 
that period,” the diplomat said. “Who is not against us is 
with us," Mr. Kadar said later, establishing a kind of am¬ 
nesty. Recently, however, the Hungarian authorities 
have been harassing outspoken opponents. Last week, 
Gabor Demszky, the publisher of an unauthorized maga¬ 
zine went on trial on charges of assaulting police offi¬ 
cers He said they, in fact, had beaten him unconscious. 
In Poland, many intellectuals have dropped out, going 
into “internal exile.” A Jesuit magazine recently pub¬ 
lished a discussion, led by a former leading Polish jour¬ 
nalist turned taxi driver, on the duty of intellectuals 
evidently to refuse to cooperate with the Government. 


The message was obscured by heavy censorship. 

Mr. Kadar seems to be securely in power and thus 
able to permit changes. General Jaruzeiski has amassed 
sweeping powers. But he does not fully control the Com¬ 
munist Parry apparatus and has bypassed it, instead 
keeping his officers in key Government posts. 

Agriculture has been the backbone of Hungaiy’s eco¬ 
nomic progress, and here the differences with Poland are 
overwhelming. Money for machines, seeds and fertilizer 
was pumped into the countryside in the 1960’s, making 
cooperative farming attractive. A system of shared 
lands and intensive private fanning produced high 
yields; tight industry spinoffs are run by cooperatives. In 
Poland, the Government has long favored inefficient 
state farms, while peasants struggling cm small, pri¬ 
vately owned plots produced much of the country’s food. 

Another crucial difference in the two Roman Catho¬ 
lic countries is the role of the church. In Hungary, the 
church had been seen as an arm of the overbearing Haps- 
burg Empire. But in Poland, during years of partition 
and occupation, the church was the repository of nation¬ 
alism. Since it was outlawed, the dissident spirit of Soli¬ 
darity has sought refuge in the church. The connection 
was underlined anew this month when Solidarity founder 
Lech Walesa placed his Nobel Peace medal on the altar 
of the Black Madonna of Czestochowa. “Everything I do, 
I do for you or through you,” Mr. Walesa prayed, ad¬ 
dressing Poland’s holiest icon. “Direct me so I can ac¬ 
complish your service and multiply your glory.” 

“This is right in the spirit of the nation,” said the 
Rev.. Josef Platek, general of the Pauline monks who 
guard the icon. "Polish Kings have laid their crowns, fa¬ 
mous Polish writers their pens, soldiers their medals on 
this altar.” 


Sovereign Interests Clash 

Environment 
Is Keeping 
Canada and 
U.S. at Odds 

By MICHAELT. KAUFMAN 


OTTAWA — Manitoba’s concern over what :s hap¬ 
pening across the border has receded a bit after a recent 
meeting in Ottawa of Canadian and Lnt'.ed States offi¬ 
cials. The two sides agreed to name a joint committee of 
experts. They will review a long-prnpo^-d ijnd reclama¬ 
tion and irrigation project for which ground has been 
broken in North Dakota. 

The project for the diversion of the Garrison River 
has passionate adherents in North Dakota and equally 
passionate opponents in Canada. It is but one of several 
dozen environmental issues that straddle rhe remark¬ 
ably open and porous frontier between the United States 
and Canada that stretches 3.987 miles from New Bruns¬ 
wick to Vancouver, plus the 1,538 miles separating 
Alaska from the Yukon and Northwest Territories. It ;s 
the longest unfortified border in the world Enormous 
amounts of people, ideas, goods, money, fads, energy, 
water, animals and pollution shuttle back and forth with 
little bureaucratic interference. But precisely because 
the two countries and cultures are so integrated, events 
on one side of the border are likely to set off npples or 
shock waves on the other. As in the case of the Manitoba- 
North Dakota controversy, the debate over aetd rain or 
the unsuccessful attempts to obtain fishing treaties 
covering Atlantic and Pacific species, these issues often 
require arduous and time-consuming adjustments of 
clashing sovereign interests. 

In many ways the Manitoba issue is typical of the en¬ 
vironmental conflicts. The Canadian province is enn- 
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Canadians protesting against add rain In Ottawa. 


vinced that the North Dakota project would create eco¬ 
logical disaster in its rivere and lakes. The Garrison 
Focus office in the provincial capital in Winnipeg 
presents evidence from naturalists that once the North 
Dakota project started working, waters that drain north¬ 
ward through Canadian lakes and rivers into Hudson Bay 
would be mingled with those that flow through the Mis¬ 
souri and Mississippi into the Gulf of Mexico. The two 
river systems have evolved separately and have distinct 
aquatic life. Once mixed in the projected Garrison 
canals, the Canadian studies show, the aggressive and 
commercially less useful fish from the American 
streams, such as rainbow smelt and gizzard shad, would 
quickly overrun and eliminate the less aggressive but 
more commercially valuable Canadian species like 
whiiefish, walleye and sauger. 

For many in North Dakota, the Garrison project rep¬ 
resents the fulfillment of a solemn promise made during 
the Roosevelt Administration. The state was told that in 
exchange for flooding vast tracts of agricultural land in 
North Dakota to aid flood control in states downriver, 
new arable lands would be created by the Garrison 
scheme. As for the Canadian anxieties, advocates of the 
plan say that measures will be taken to ensure that the 
two river systems will not be mixed. “And what if those 
precautions don't work?” the worried Canadians reply. 

Another area of concern is the toxic waste problem 
on the Niagara River, where seepage from industrial 
waste dumps forced the evacuation of residents on Love 
Canal. Earlier this year, the Canadian Ministry of Envi¬ 
ronment gave approval to steps taken by the United 
States to clean up the mess along the Niagara frontier. 
But the Canadians continued to monitor the situation be¬ 
cause they were dismayed at the prospect that a 50 per¬ 
cent cut in funds for the Environmental Protection 
Agency would slow the cleansing of the Great Lakes. 
They were somewhat mollified in October when the 
United States agreed to further clean the lakes of phos¬ 
phorous pollutants. 

Collapsed fishing treaties on both coasts have also 
caused worry. This summer a two-year effort to regulate 
and apportion the Pacific salmon catches suddenly 
foundered when the newly elected Alaskan Governor, 
Bill Sheffield, opposed new curbs on Alaskan fishing. The 
action recalled the failure by the Senate in 1979 to ratify a 
fishing agreement in the Gulf of Maine that had been ne¬ 
gotiated and backed by the Carter Administration. 

Most of these environmental problems generate re¬ 
gional skirmishes. Acid rain is a wider issue. In Canada 
it has been the single most contentious difference with 
the United States. It has brought together all of the east¬ 
ern provinces and galvanized support in the west. The 
Canadian Government and Canadian environmental 
groups believe that Washington has been footdragging 
while Canadian lakes are dying. 

They had hoped that with the appointment of William 
D. Ruckelshaus as administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency, the United States would move more 
quickly to produce a timetable for dealing with airborne 
industrial wastes that are acidifying the waters of Cana¬ 
dian and American lakes. With Mr. Ruckleshaus report¬ 
ing heavy opposition to an acid rain program, Canadians 
have the feeling that once again a problem affecting 
them is being ensnarled in American politics. 

This points up the dilemma of two nations that are 
closely but not fully integrated. The pollution that origi¬ 
nates to a large extent in the smokestacks of Ohio affects 
Ontario and Quebec where most Canadians live. All 
Canadian diplomats can do is to urge the United Slates to 
legislate requirements for expensive scrubbers on the 
smokestacks or for the use of expensive low-sulfur fuel. 
Unlike Ohio, Ontario and Quebec have no Senators or 
Representatives in Washington. 
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Jackson Keeps 
The Democrats 
tinder Pressure 


Charles T. Manatt, the chairman 
of the Democratic Party, made fur¬ 
ther efforts last week to contain the 
Rev. Jesse L. Jackson’s challenge to 
party rules. Almost immediately, 
there were signs that his concilatory 
gesture might prove insufficient. 

After a two-hour conference with 
Mr. Jackson on his protest against 
the way the party selects its conven¬ 
tion delegates, Mr. Manatt agreed to 
allow him a bearing in January, be¬ 
fore the Democratic Executive Com¬ 
mittee. Mr. Jackson used a joint 
news conference, during which Mr. 
Manatt did his best to maintain an 
atmosphere of cordiality, to renew 
his charges that the delegate-selec¬ 
tion rules discriminate against mi¬ 
nority groups, rank-and-file Demo¬ 
crats and long-shot candidates. 

Mr. Jackson, the only black run¬ 
ning for the Democratic Presidential 
nomination, has been pressing the 
rules challenge for months. Two 
weeks ago he began accusing the 
party and former Vice President 
Walter F. Mondale of engineering 
the rules, which were revised after 
the 1980 election, in order to give 
well-known candidates an unfair ad¬ 
vantage in the contest. He repeated 
that charge at the news conference; 
Mr. Manatt’s answer was that it was 
*''absolutely not true.” 

Such public discussion is precisely 
what Mr. Manatt would like to avoid. 
Indeed, the party chairman invited 
Mr. Jackson to present his bill of 
particulars on the rules on Dec. 5, in 
the hope that that would dissuade 
Mr. Jackson from raising the issue 
during the committee’s national 
fund-raising tour of Presidential can¬ 
didates Dec. 5 and Dec. 6. The partic¬ 
ulars include an attack on the 
“threshold requirement.” which 
calls for a candidate to take a certain 
percentage of the vote in a state be¬ 
fore winning delegates in proportion 
to that share, and a protest against 
the “winner-take-ali” rule, under 
which, in seven key states, all dele- 
agates in a district are assigned to the 
" J!1 rt c4ntIifB'fe getting a plurality. Also on 
the list were caucuses, and the plan 
to award automatic delegate seats to 
S68 elected officials and party lead¬ 
ers, most of whom are white men. 


ta's lawyer in the case, Earl Kinter, 
a former F.T.C. commissioner, said 
he strongly doubted whether the 
commission would change its posi¬ 
tion after the comment period. “All 
the arguments that could be acP 
vanced have been advanced,” he 
said. “All the facts that could have 
beat brought to bear have been 
brought to bear." 


Pentagon at War 
Over Drug Tests 


The Pentagon’s crackdown on 
drug abuse in the military has run 
into trouble. Disputes over the ac¬ 
curacy of urine tests administered to 
three million servicemen a year 
have thrown the program into confu¬ 
sion and led one critic the charge 
that the tests could result in “a trav¬ 
esty of justice.” 

That critic. Col. William W. Mand- 
ers, the program’s quality control 
chief, said in an interview last week 
that he felt “people are likely to get 
railroaded” because of sloppily per¬ 
formed tests of a type that, even 
when performed correctly, can yield 
inaccurate results. After he testified 
to that effect for the defense in a 
Florida court martial, the Pentagon 
branded him “a serious impedi¬ 
ment” to the program and arranged 
his transfer to a California post that 
has nothing to do with drug testing. 

John H. Johns, the Deputy Assist¬ 
ant Secretary in charge of drug poli¬ 
cy, said the transfer had nothing to 
do with Colonel Manders’s testimony 
at the court martial. Instead, he 
cited what he said was the colonel’s 
failure to provide anything more 
than “conjectures and feelings” to 
back up his assertions. 

Other experts apparently share 
the colonel’s view of the disputed 
tests, which deal mainly with gas liq¬ 
uid chromatograhic detection of 
marijuana residue. Critics say 
chromatography is not foolproof be¬ 
cause it is based on the time it takes 
a substance to travel through a col¬ 
umn of material, and different sub¬ 
stances can take the same time. 


Settling for Less 
At Greyhound 


A Go-Ahead for 
General Toyota 


To hear their critics tell it. General 
Motors and Toyota all but got per¬ 
mission to violate antitrust laws last 
week simply by agreeing not to vio¬ 
late them too much. The Federal 
Trade Commission gave the two au¬ 
tomakers preliminary approval to go 
ahead with a joint venture after the 
companies signed a consent agree¬ 
ment limiting their partnership. 

The companies propose to produce 
a Toyota-designed car in a G.M.- 
owned plant in Fremont, Calif., for 
the modernization of which the 
American company has committed 
$150 million. Under the agreement 
sought by the F.T.C., they can 
produce no more than 200,000 cars a 
year during the 12-year life of the 
partnership and must limit the 
amount of information they share. 

Chrysler Corporation and the Ford 
Motor Company have opposed the 
plan since the F.T.C. began studying 
it in February. Chrysler last week 
denounced the deal as “illegal by 
anyone’s measure of the antitrust 
law, including the Reagan Adminis¬ 
tration's.” Michael Pertschuk, a dis¬ 
senting commissioner, agreed, call¬ 
ing it “a plain and unambiguous 
violation of the antitrust laws.” 

With tentative approval granted 
by a 3 to 2 vote, the plan will be held 
up 60 days while the F.T.C. receives 
and reviews public comment. Toyo- 


More than 12,000 Greyhound em¬ 
ployees went back to work last week 
with the air of a losing team resigned 
to consoling itself by talking of the 
next season. After seven weeks of 
picketing marked by occasional vio¬ 
lence cm one side and threats of mass 
firing cm the other, drivers, mechan¬ 
ics and other union workers accepted 
a package of concessions centered on 
a 7.8 percent pay cut. 

Greyhound had said the conces¬ 
sions were necessary because of in¬ 
creased competition from other bus 
lines and discount air carriers. The 
uni(»i insisted the company was un¬ 
derstating the effect of the wage and 
benefit cuts it proposed, and man¬ 
aged to wheedle the pay cut part 
down from an initial 9.8 percent. The 
union’s other concessions included a 
4 percent employee contribution to 
the pension plan. 

Harry Rosenblum, president of the 
Greyhound division of the Amalga¬ 
mated Transit Union, made no at¬ 
tempt to put a happy face on the set¬ 
tlement. “It was a game of hardball 
and they played harder,” be said. 
“We’ll be back in three years.” 

Mr. Rosenblum was almost san¬ 
guine compared to some local unin n 
leaders. “We’re shocked, disappoint¬ 
ed, dismayed,” said Rick Ash, a 
spokesman for the Transit Union 
local in Boston. He said the union had 
achieved “absolutely nothing” and 
had been “sold out.” 


Carlyle C. Douglas, 
Caroline Rand Herno 
and Michael Wright 
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Commuters boarding Greyhound bm in New York last week. 
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Can Reagan Defuse the ‘Fairness’ Issue? 


By FRANCIS X. CLINES 


WASHINGTON — A year ago, the public rela¬ 
tions engineers at the White House, concerned 
about President Reagan's re-election chances in 
the face of what politicians call the fairness 
issue, vowed to make strides in 1983 on improving 
the President’s troublesome standing among 
women and blacks. The strategy was to Platonize 
the problem, describing it as a matter of percep¬ 
tion separate from reality, with such factors as 
the economic recovery expected to slowly make 
converts among Reagan critics. 

Whatever progress the President may now be 
claiming, it did not prevent his having to face the 
bluntest of re-election questions at his press con¬ 
ference last week: “Do you think you'll have 
enough white males to win?” . 

To some Republican strategists, this summa¬ 
rizing of their problem was not as aggressive as 
it sounded, for they also have attempted to em¬ 
phasize, although in positive fashion, the male 
corollary of the delicate “gender gap” issue. 
While Democrats relish the fact that women 
generally have registered as much as 20 percent¬ 
age points lower than men in their opinion-poll 
enthusiasm tor the President, the President’s 
men turn this around. They cite polls showing a 
two-thirds approval rating among men, while the 
Democrats emphasize their own data showing 
that most women disapprove. 

This approach demonstrates the statistical 
creativity that can be brought to bear on the 
“fairness” issue, and not only between the par¬ 
ties, but even between two different members of 
the same Administration. In the recent dispute 
over whether evidence of hunger is documented 
or merely “anecdotal,” Edwin Meese 3d, the 
President's counselor, responded to critics at one 
point by citing some numbers and arguing that 
the Democrats’ earlier Federal campaign 
against poverty had actually aggravated today’s 
poverty problems. Only a month earlier, David 
A. Sto ckman , the President’s budget director, 
had cited some numbers and told Congress that 
poverty was not nearly as extensive now as it was 
at the outset of the campaign against poverty. 


Personal Reassurance 



Above all the skirmishing, the Republicans feel 
they have in Mr. Reagan the master at repairing 
misperceptions and carrying the average voter 
beyond statistics. “There has been nothing in our 
programs that can be taken as prejudice against 
any sector of our society,” the President replied 
to the “white male” question. “We are taking 
care of more people than we've ever taken care 
of before, ” he said of the hunger issue. 

This kind of personal reassurance is a key Re¬ 
publican strategy for obviating data cited by crit¬ 
ics suggesting, for example, that the Federal tax 
burden has more than doubled on the poor in re¬ 
cent years, despite the Reagan tax cut. Likewise, 
while the President points to the growth of some 
welfare statistics as evidence of official compas¬ 
sion, the Congressional Budget Office reports the 
numbers would be even higher — roughly $3 bil¬ 
lion a year in food stamps and child nutrition —- 
except for cuts won earlier by the President. 

In similar fashion, the President claims a 
higher percentage of female appointments than 
his predecessor, but the rate cited, 14 percent, in¬ 
cludes a wide range of jobs. Of the top Adminis¬ 
tration jobs, only 5 percent are held by women. 

The fairness issue, while sensed as such a sub¬ 
jective phenomenon for the voter, carries with it 
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Men at the Salvation Army’s soup kitchen in Manhattan last week. 


some of the most difficult statistical disputes of 
politics. “Hunger” itself is a subjective state; but 
pediatricians in Chicago report a 24 percent in¬ 
crease in the last two years in Cook County Hos¬ 
pital admissions involving the clinical symptoms 
of malnutrition—low weight and dehydration. 

Cutting Losses 


Even while addressing the issue in ideal terms. 
Administration strategists basically'are aiming 
to cut their losses. While they would bepleased to - 
hold the one black vote In 10 that the President re¬ 
ceived tn 1980, they are more concerned with 
reassuring white moderate voters that the Presi¬ 
dent is opposed to prejudice. Similarly, while 
idealizing about winning nearly equal shares of 
the male and female electorate next year, they 
will aim at those women concerned more with So¬ 
cial Security than the Equal Rights Amendment. 

Some Reagan strategists, however, talk more 
and more of data and less of perception as the 
election year approaches. They cite specific 


inflation and unemployment-rate improvements 
as the eventual cure for much of their ‘‘fairness” 
and gender problems. But perceptions seem to 
attract more attention. 

In announcing proposals this fall for changing 
some existing Federal regulations affecting 
women. Administration officials were quick to 
describe a number of the proposals as merely 
“cosmetic’.’ in effect. *11115 only stirred a new 
■spate of complaints gf thq President being insen¬ 
sitive to the real issue. As 1984 approaches, some 
Reaganites, particularly those involved in the re- 
election campaign, stress that there must be an 
end to such rhetorical touches. 

This is particularly important in Mr. Reagan's 
case, according to an official who recalls the 
President's “caveman” metaphor last summer 
in saluting women's progress. “Even if the so- 
called women’s issues are minor in the broader 
context of the economic issue,” the official said, 
“they are nonetheless symbolic, and that’s where 
we need to demonstrate concern.” 


A Banner Season for Winter Wheat May Lead to a June Surplus 


Going for Broke With a Bumper Crop 


By SETHS. KING 


WASHINGTON — From-the living room win¬ 
dow of his farmhouse near Pratt, in central Kan¬ 
sas, all Earl Rosenbaum could see last week 
were his fields cuddled in new snow. 

Mr. Rosenbaum, like most farmers in the win¬ 
ter wheat regions of the Middle West, was set to 
r enjoy a white Christmas with the happy assur- 
. ance that his crop, now in the best condition he 
.can remember seeing in 34 years of farming, is 
well protected and likely to be one of his most 
bountiful ever. “That snow, when it’s four below 
zero outside, is like a great woolly blanket,” he 
said in a telephone conversation. “The wheat's 
comfortably asleep under It and there are only a 
few bad things that can happen to it until I can get 
it into the bins early next summer.” 

- While many other Middle Western wheat farm¬ 
ers shared Mr: Rosenbaum’s satisfaction with 
the quality of the crop, many were disturbed 
about the potential quantity. Here’s why: 

In 1981 and 1982, American wheat fanners 
broke all production records with crops of 2.79 
and 2.80 billion bushels. This year, farmers re¬ 
duced their total plantings by 20 percent to be eli¬ 
gible for the Government’s payment-in-kind pro¬ 
gram, through which they receive direct gifts of 
Government surplus grain in return for letting 
their land lie follow. They still produced a 2.4 bil¬ 
lion bushel crop, the fourth largest in history. 
With both domestic and export consumption 
down, they had been able to sell barely half of 
what they held the year before and two months 
ago still had nearly 3 billion bushels on hand. 

For 1984, Agriculture Secretary John R. Block 
has offered another payment-in-kind plan for 
wheat. Kit most wheat growers consider its 
benefits so skimpy that they believe they can 
mate more money by increasing their plantings 
and doing without Government subsidies. Agri¬ 
culture Department figures last week confirmed 
this trend. The department said winter wheat 
growers bad seeded nearly 65 million acres, 4 
percent more than last year and oily 2 percent 
less than when they produced the record-break¬ 
ing 1982 crop. With the new winter wheat in such 
good shape, the latest plantings could yield a 
total crop next fall of nearly 3 billion bushels, 
which nobody would know what to do with. 

For well over a century, winter wheat, which 
makes up three-quarters of tins country’s wheat 
production, has been the primary source of bread 
Hour for the United States and the biggest grain 
. export. Planted In the. fall, whiter wheat grows 
: W six Inches to a foot high before the first 
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Kansas whiter wheat at harvest time. 


freezes send it into dormancy. By the end of May 
the heads usually begin to fill out By late June, 
the wheat is ripe; the fields have turned from 
deep green to tawny gold. With the new varieties 
developed three years ago, formers like Mr. 
Rosenbkiim can harvest from 40 to 60 bushels on 
each acre, a yield the Great Plains settlers of 130 ' 
years ago would have found incredible. 

Winter wheat’s hardiness and higher yields 
have more than doubled American wheat produc¬ 
tion since 1960. Today, despite Government sup. 
ply-control programs, farmers are raising two- 
thirds more wheat than is consumed domestical¬ 
ly. If they cannot export the excess, it quickly be¬ 
comes a price-depressing surplus, 

“It’s like going to the gambling table for nine 
months,” Mr. Rosenbaum said. “Except that ' 

we’re playing with an investment of a couple of 

hundred thousand dollars, which is about what it 
costs many of us.eachyear to plant, harvest, and 
pay the debts on our land and machinery.” Bid 

the biggest concern wheat formers have this win¬ 
ter as they have had inmost of the past 20 years 

is the threat of a surplus. ;' . 


Mr. Rosenbaum, who 
has no intention of get¬ 
ting into next year’s 
acreage reduction plan, 
said he was convinced 
that even if 10 or 20 per¬ 
cent of the wheat farm¬ 
ers changed tbeir minds 
and plowed under part 
the fall planting, the 
wheat belt was headed 
for a repeat of the late 
1960’s and early 1970’s, 
when government-built 
storage bins in many 
cases occupied more 
ground than the little 
wheat towns nearby. 
Even so, he said, he was 
still an optimist, as 
wheat farmers bad to be 
if they expected to sur¬ 
vive on the Great Plains. 

In the next county to 
the north of Mr. Rosen¬ 
baum’s farm, Earl 
Hayes, another veteran 
winter wheat grower, 
was also savoring a pro- 
UatatfPrenlntemgttaial tectjve SHOW blanket 

sat at harvest time. over his beautifully 

-—_ started crop and think- 

ing of the fun he would 
have this weekend when his three children and 
two grandchildren made it home for Christmas. 

He didn’t share Mr. Rosenbaum's gloomy sur- 
plus outlook, although be agreed that everything 
pointed to another bin-bursting crop. He said he 
had planted more than be did last year, when he 
was in the payment-in-kind program, and 
doubted he would get back into PIK next year un¬ 
less Washington made it more attractive, "it’s 

true we're a bunch of blind optimists," he said. “I 

think we’ll sell more wheat next year and I even 
drink the price will go up 15 to 20 cents a bushel 
because there’ll be more exported and more fed 
to cattle next year.” 

Even if they didn’t think prices would improve. 

the Dther wheat gnawers 
would mm be out there hoping something or 
otter would come along later and help us.” 

■ ^ plaatin S ftre what most wheal 

fanners are interested in,. not Government pro- 
grams ’ he said. “We afi like to see things grow¬ 
ing and not being plowed under to get eligible for 
government help. We get just as excited at har¬ 
vest time aswe doat Christmas.” 
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Scoth China Se a 


Peking hoped its 
special economic 
zones would lure 
high tech. But it 
hasn’t worked out 
quite as planned. 

By CHRISTOPHER S. WREN 


Xiamen, China 

W HEN imperial China lost the 
Opium War to Britain in 1841, 
this scenic port was me of 
the first forced open to trade with the 
West. It was called Amoy then, 
foreign merchants built their tile- 
roofed mansions among the banyan 
trees an the lush, granite-studded 
Gulangyu Island. 

Today, Xiamen (pronounced 
SHY A-men) is soliciting modern 
technology for its special economic 
zone, a variant of the old colonial con¬ 
cession, with promises of tax holi¬ 
days, cheap land &nd labor, even lim¬ 
ited access to the Chinese domestic 
market. 

The special economic zones were 
considered a bold innovation in 
China’s open-door economic policy 
when they were introduced four years 
ago. But they have been somewhat of 
a disappointment, failing to attract 
the high-technology industries that 
Peking sought in authorizing their 
creation. 

Only one of the four authorized 
zones has been conspicuously suc¬ 
cessful in attracting business so far — 
Shenzhen in Guangdong province 
near Hong Kong. But most of the 51.5 
billion in new-factqries or planned in¬ 
vestment for that zone, which occu¬ 
pies 127 square miles, has come from 
overseas Chinese and Hong Kong 
businessmen — in the form of rela¬ 
tively simple assembly operations. 
They make use of inexpensive Chi¬ 
nese labor to produce radio record¬ 
ers, electronic watches, handbags 
and trendy Cabbage Patch Kids dolls 
for sale abroad. 

Now the spotlight is on the newer 
and smaller zone (it is only one 
square mile) chat is going up in the 
Huli area near Xiamen, about 300 
miles northeast of Hong Kong. The 
tax breaks, special land deals and 
other incentives authorized for Shenz¬ 
hen have been liberalized even more 
for Xiamen, in the hope that high- 
technology industries will move in 
from abroad. 

So far, the results have been mixed. 
The R. J. Reynolds Company is put¬ 
ting up a cigarette factory, largely to 
export Winston and Salem cigarettes, 
but also because the Chinese will 
allow a big chunk of the factory's out¬ 
put to be sold inside China. That was 
one of the liberalized inducements of¬ 
fered for Xiamen, which is in Fujian 
province. 

The first investment here was a $4 
million floor tile factory put up by 
businessmen from Singapore. The 


tiles, which are made with a new 
West German kiln, will be exported to 

Southeast Asia, Other scheduled ten¬ 
ants Include a Hong Kong company 
that will assemble electronic equip¬ 
ment and a Filipino concern that will 
produce ornamental jewelry. 

Despite their high-technology 
goals, the Chinese didn’t reject the 
jewelry investment, or any of the 
others. 

“They want high technology but 
they also want hard currency, and if 
the investment can do both, fine,” 
said an American business specialist. 
“If nobody is offering high technology 
to take the space, they will settle for 
an investor who offers something that 
brings in the hard currency.** 

In addition to Shenzhen and Xia¬ 
men, the Chinese also authorized the 
establishment of special economic 
zones in Zhuhai and Shantou, which 
are near Shenzhen in Guangdong 
province. On a visit to Xiamen last 
month, Prime Minister Zhao Ziyang 
envisioned the four zones as windows 
for displaying advanced world tech¬ 
nology and management styles and 
not just as devices for creating jobs or 
spurring production. 

“There would be no point in run¬ 
ning special economic zones if we 
allow in enterprises possessing 
mediocre technology and occupying 
too much space,** Mr. Zhao said, 
though he did not threaten to evict 
those businesses that had already set 
up shop. 

China’s special economic zones 
offer far easier terms on such things 
as land rents and wages than are 
available for foreign investors else¬ 
where in China. In addition, local au¬ 
thorities have been given the power to 
make final decisions on investments 
in each zone. That’s in sharp contrast 
to investment in the rest of the coun¬ 
try, whose planned economy is run 
from Peking. Foreigners sometimes 
spend years negotiating.with tl?p,Qhi- 
nese GoverinnenrbeTore: i>eiHg al¬ 
lowed to start a business venture. T 

Nevertheless, the easier conditions 
have drawn only a fraction of China’s 
overall foreign investment, which 
totals $13 billion, according to statis¬ 
tics published recently by the Minis¬ 
try of Foreign Economic Relations 
and Trade. 

The Washington-based China Busi¬ 
ness Review reported last September 
that only two United States ventures 
had been set up so far in the special 
economic zones, in partnership with 
Chinese so they can qualify to sell in 
the domestic market later. These 
were a $20 million project in Shenzhen 
by the Baker Marine Corporation to 
build and lease semisubmersible oil 
drilling rigs and R. J. Reynolds’s ini¬ 
tial $12 million operation to make 
cigarettes in Xiamen. 

MOst of the remaining investment 
has come from Hong Kong and from 
overseas Chinese, according to the 
China Business Review. By contrast, 
17 United States joint-equity ventures 
and 58 non-American joint-equity 
ventures have been made outside the 
special economic zones. 

Total American investments in 
China have reached $500 million, ac¬ 
cording to United States Embassy 
estimates in Peking. The majority of 
these are related to oil exploration 
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'Xiamen’s new harbor at Dongdu, which was built to serve shipping for the city's special economic zone. 


under way along China’s Continental 
Shelf, including drilling and servicing 
operations. The Chinese oil opera¬ 
tions are national in scope and there¬ 
fore not eligible for the preferential 
treatment. 

Although Xiamen Is reported to be 
attracting the interest of Western 
businessmen, until recently its facili¬ 
ties have made it less than ideal for 
expQr^ oReratipns. For one .thing* its 
harbor is orfly 140 miles from Taiwan, 
which retarded economic develop¬ 
ment until tensions along the strait 
declined more than a decade ago. 
Fujian province has since been 
achieving an annual industrial and 
agricultural growth of 8.4 percent. 

To make Xiamen more accessible, 
the Fu jian government built a new in¬ 
ternational airport this year with a 
$21 million loan from the Arab Devel¬ 
opment Bank in Kuwait. A deeper 
new harbor at nearby Dongdu can 
now handle ships of up to 50,000 tons 
at one of its four berths, according to 
Wu Yaozong, a port official. 

In addition, a new Xiamen joint 
development corporation has been set 
up to develop the zone with a $125 mil¬ 
lion loan financed by the Bank of 
China in Peking and a consortium of 
five other banks in Hong Kong and 
Macao. 

The Xiamen zone's basic facilities, 
including power, water and sewage 
lines, are still unfinished. Shao Bai, a 
staff member at the temporary head¬ 
quarters, said that when the first 
stage is completed by the end of 1984, 
the zone will accommodate 100 to 120 
enterprises with 25,000 employees. 
With the completion of a second phase 
in 1988, Miss Shao said, the zone 
would expand to include 200 plants 
with 35,000 employees. 


in the campaign to attract invest¬ 
ment, those in charge of Xiamen have 
offered to levy an income tax on for¬ 
eign companies of 15 percent, which 
is comparable to Shenzhen's and less 
than half that levied outside China’s 
special economic zones. But enter¬ 
prises with an investment of more 
than $2.5 million or with advanced 
technology get a tax holiday for the 
Gxsi.cwo.|ireftt-making-tyears and a 
half-tax for the next three years. 

Land can be rented for 14 cents to 
barely $1 a foot, a fraction of the 
charges in Shenzhen. And companies 
bringing in advanced technology can 
extend the standard 30-year lease to 
50 years. 

Xiamen also claims to supply a 
more educated labor force than is em¬ 
ployed in Shenzhen and Guangdong's 
other special economic zones. A voca¬ 
tional course in basic electronics was 
integrated into the high school curric¬ 
ulum for 250 young people designated 
for jobs in the Xiamen special eco¬ 
nomic zone. “Shenzhen is only a 
small town while Xiamen is a big 
town with a long history, so obviously 
the educational level is higher here,” 
said Shi Zhaihuang, officer director of 
the Xiamen zone’s headquarters. 

Wages run from 400 to 600 Hong 
Kong dollars a month, or about $51 to 
$77, which is also less than in Shenz¬ 
hen. The workers, however, collect 
only 70 percent of this; the Chinese 
side skims off the rest, ostensibly for 
welfare benefits, a practice that has 
reduced the difference between 
wages paid here and those elsewhere 
in the world. 

• But (me of the biggest inducements 
for foreign investment has been the 


opportunity, written into new na¬ 
tional regulations on join! ventures 
last September, to sell products do¬ 
mestically. Initially, China insisted 
that investors export their goods for 
hard currency. 

In his tour of Xiamen last month. 
Prime Minister Zhao mentioned this 
privilege for plants using modern 
. technology. "We may offer a certain 
iptfrtion-'or tfie "market" or even more 
favorable terms to enterprises that 
are truly advanced.” he said. Xia¬ 
men's own regulations stipulated that 
products that used Chinese raw ma¬ 
terials or that were in limited supply 
in China might be sold domestically 
according to a ratio negotiated be¬ 
tween the two sides. 

Another provision of the new na¬ 
tional regulations lets foreign compa¬ 
nies convert their local profits into 
hard currency if an “imbalance” ex¬ 
ists between the foreign exchange in¬ 
come and expenses, but leaves the de¬ 
tails to the local authorities. While 
this provision in theory applies to all 
joint ventures in China, the special 
economic zones appear likely to be 
more accommodating in releasing 
hard currency. The regulations in 
Xiamen, while not addressing this di¬ 
rectly, allow foreign enterprises and 
individuals to remit “all the in¬ 
comes” from China after the income 
tax is paid. 

A provincial newspaper, the Fujian 
Daily, recently reported that IS of 29 
contracts and agreements signed in 
the last two years for investment in 
Xiamen had been reached this year, 
with an anticipated value of $1 10 mil¬ 
lion. While most investors in the spe¬ 
cial economic zones have been Hong 
Kong or overseas Chinese, the ma¬ 


jority of prospective investors visit¬ 
ing Xiamen this year, it said, came 
from Japan. Western Europe and the 
United States. 

The one prominent American com¬ 
pany that Xiamen has already at¬ 
tracted — R. J. Reynolds — has been 
manufacturing Camel filter-tip ciga¬ 
rettes in a workshop in the city of Xia¬ 
men, taking advantage of its liberal 
application of preferential storms nor¬ 
mally limited to the special zones. 
Now Reynolds is starting a new fac¬ 
tory in the special zone nearby to 
make Winstons and Salems. One- 
third of the initial production of 30,000 
big cases a year will be exported, an¬ 
other third will be sold for hard cur¬ 
rency in Chinese hotels and stores for 
foreigners, and the final third will be 
sold on the domestic market. 

And a Coca-Cola plant is scheduled 
to open in Xiamen next year to 
produce a line of soft drinks, includ¬ 
ing, for the first time. Fanta and 
Sprite for the domestic market. The 
plant will reach an eventual annual 
capacity of 4S million bottles. Coca- 
Cola is already operating elsewhere 
in China and Pepsi-Cola opened a bot¬ 
tling plant in Shenzhen earlier last 
year. 

Both the Reynolds and Coke 
projects are important to China's spe¬ 
cial economic zones because they 
bring in American foreign invest¬ 
ment, which has been concentrated 
outside the special zones, either in off¬ 
shore oil exploration or in hotel or in¬ 
dustrial joint ventures like the pro¬ 
duction of Jeep vehicles by the 
American Motors Corporation in Pe¬ 
king. Such projects have bypassed 
the incentives offered by the special 
zones for closer proximity to indus¬ 
trial and other urban facilities. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 

Toyota and G.M. Get a Green Light 


Federal Trade Commission de¬ 
in a three-to-two vote that the 
il Motors-Toyota joint venture 
luce subcompact cars does not 
i antitrust laws and the two 
mies can proceed with their 
:tian plans. Thus, the F.T.C. 

an investigation that had 
!<j on for 15 months. The final 
ral came only after the two big 


lits production to 200,000 sub- 
:ts a year. Even so, the the 
m commission was split, with 
ee Reagan appointees pitted 
the two appointed during the 
Adminis tration. “A plain and 
iguous violation of the anti- 
ws,” said Michael Pertschuk, 
as chairman of the F.T.C. 
President Carter and voted 
the Toyota-G.M. deal. The 
s was also opposed by the Ford 
Company and the Chrysler 
ition, which argued that be- 
4 their size, G.M- and Toyota 
se their venture to dominate 
compact market. The consent 
is intended to prevent buch 
tion, 

isance ((U fe'z’ns). Websters 
it as “the annulment of a can- 
■ a deed.” The S.E.C. is defin- 



. approved an accounting 
it permits companies to 
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buy Treasury securities and reduce 
their balance sheet debt by an equal 
amount, a practice that improves 
. cash flow. In addition, the company 

has to place the Government debt in a 

trust account with a pledge to pay the 
interest and principle on the old, “in¬ 
visible” debt as it comes due. Some 
corporations, including Exxon and 
Kellogg, have been using this “in-sub¬ 
stance corporate defeasance" for a 
while, but the practice has generated 
complaints among accountants who 
say it unduly favors cash-rich compa¬ 


nies that can afford the Treasury se¬ 
curities. 

A.T.& T.’s long-expected plunge 
into the European telecommunica¬ 
tions marketplace became a reality 
with the announcement that it would 
bqy a 25 percent stake in Olivetti of 
Italy for $260 million. Though 
A.T.ft T. agreed not to buy any more 
shares of the large office equipment 
maker for four years, the new rela¬ 
tionship will provide the phone com¬ 
pany with a network for sales of its 
telecommunications and office equip¬ 
ment in Europe—a market It ignored 
during its monopoly days. 

The economy Is slowing down, to 
the relief of many economists. The 
Government's “flash” report on 
fourth-quarter real growth in the out¬ 
put of goods and services showed a 4.5 
percent annual rate of increase, down 
from a 7.6 percent rate in the third 
quarter. Some economists had pre¬ 
dicted that the strong levels of con¬ 
sumer spending recently would push 
the economy too hard and reheat 
inflation. Instead, much of the con¬ 
sumer spending appeared to be on im¬ 
ported products. Inflation continued 
at a moderate pace in November, as 
the Consumer Price Index rose three- 
tenths of one percent. That brought 
the inflation rate for the first 11 
months of 1983 to 3.8 percent. And 
housing showed signs of renewed 


vigor as November housing starts 
climbed 6.4 percent to an annual rate 
of 1.7 million units. 

The White House also thinks the 4.5 
percent growth rate will continue into 
next year. It announced that its 
budget projections will include that 
growth rate, plus a 5 percent inflation 
rate and a 7.7 percent unemployment 
rate by year-end. 

Stocks continued to be driven up 
and down by speculation over interest 
rates and Federal Reserve policy. 
The Dow Jones industrial average 
gained 8J4 points during the week, to 
close at 1,250.51. Interest rates did 
move moderately lower throughout 
the week, but a $2 billion drop in M-l 
for the financial week ended Dec. 14 
may push rates up again next week 
because of fears that the Fed is being 
too restrictive with money growth. 
The credit markets closed early on 
Friday and thus could not react to the 
money supply report. 

Iren did settle a Mg account with 
the Bank of America. The Treasury 
announced that the Iranian govern¬ 
ment had agreed to a $472 million loan 
repayment to the Bank of America, 
the largest of its kind since 1979. The 
bank will only get $183 million be¬ 
cause $289 million will be paid back to 
Iran to cover Interest on Iranian ac¬ 
counts frozen at the bank. 
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MARKET WARY 


mnnnfc i i/»nn i W(H?k Week 

Advances_ 925 622 

Declines_1.086 1,414 

Total Issues-2,255 2,251 

New Highs-92 81 

New Lows...-.......212 144 

VOLUME Lad 

(4 P.M. New York Close) Wwk ToDale 

Total Sales_ 435,950,030 21,281,714,067 

Same P«r. 1982- 286,582,430 16,181,439,738 
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‘A Great Joy’ 


The story begins very simply. A man and his 
pregnant wife are on a journey. They had planned to 
stay at an inn but because all the rooms are gone 
they take shelter in a stable. During the night the 
woman gives birth to a son. Her husband is her only 
help, farm animals the only witnesses. 

The woman swaddles the boy in cloth and nes¬ 
tles him in the straw. The desert is cold after sunset, 

. and his parents may be grateful for the animals’ 
warmth. A little rest, and the family will move on. 

Not far from the stable, and ignorant of the 
birth, some shepherds are grazing their flocks when 
they are suddenly, frighteningly wrapped in light. 
An angel appears and says, “Be not afraid; for be¬ 
hold I bring you news of a great joy.” 

The rest of the tale has been 2,000 years in the 


The Chicanery of ‘Silkwood’ 


"Silkwood” is a delightful movie with fine per¬ 
formances by Meryl Streep, Kurt Russell and Cher. 
Like other docudramas, it is also a perversion of the 
reporter’s craft, which it simulates. As a genre, it 
. deserves vigorous protest. 

Karen Silkwood worked as a technician in the 
Kerr-McGee plant at Crescent, Okla., where plu¬ 
tonium was fashioned into fuel rods for a breeder 
reactor. An active union member, she protested the 
safely conditions at the plant, and was herself con¬ 
taminated with plutonium, but in ways that suggest 
it was possibly by her own hand. She gathered evi¬ 
dence that the quality control photographs of the 
fuel rods were being touched up—which they were, 
but to conceal dust spots, not defects. 

She died in a car accident, on Nov. 13,1974, en 
route to meet a New York Times reporter, David 
Burnham. The case became an important strand in 
the national debate about nuclear power, with Miss 
Silkwood’s adherents contending that she was mur¬ 
dered, their opponents that she fell asleep at the 
wheel while on tranquilizers. 

^. By_ names, the film purports to be a 

do^une^tary'aM^mt^But jt makes only, gestures. 

towartf presenting afo meets of the cas^i'aiid ieaves 
the overwhelming impression that Karen Silkwood 
was murdered. The truck headlights blazing 
through the rear window on her final journey afford 
the clearest possible hint that she was forced off the 
road. A written epilogue that the police ruled her 
death a single-car accident makes only a fractional 
counterbalance, and tends, if anything, to corrobo¬ 
rate the film’s implied authenticity. 

A legitimate course for the film’s makers, ABC 


Motion Pictures, would have been to select the fea¬ 
tures of the Silkwood case that met their criteria, 
whether for a box-office success or a particular 
view of the nuclear industry, and to present the film 
as fiction. That was the approach taken in “The 
China Syndrome," a film that succeeded on all 
levels without ever claiming to be real. ABC’s deci¬ 
sion to select data and present them as the whole 
truth respects neither evidence nor audience. 

Filins like “Reds” or “Gandhi” also adapt real 
events to their own purposes. The difference is that 
they do so without deception. Viewers well know 
that the real medium of history is the history book, 
and that the dramatist or film producer must take 
certain accepted licenses to fit the material into a 
play or film. But the documentary is a real medium 
of journalism; the docudrama usurps its authentici¬ 
ty, just as would an advertisement written to be in¬ 
distinguishable from a news column. 


Contemporary events, like the death of Karen 
Silkwood, are not history, though they may become 


thesis-builders. They should be reported with re¬ 
spect for the evidence in its own right. 

A docudrama of this type is a meretricious 
creation that breaks the rules of reporting and mis¬ 
leads the viewer for purposes that can usually be at¬ 
tained just as well by other means. “Silkwood” 
could have succeeded so easily as fiction that it has 
even less excuse than most docudramas for the chi¬ 
canery of its genre. 


Testing Means, and Meanness 


What’s the Reagan approach to hunger? The 
Administration displayed it last week in both theory 
and practice. 

The President himself articulated the theory, in 
defending his cuts in social service programs. “It 
wasn’t that we were feeding too many of the 
needy,” he said. “We were taking care of too many 
of the nan-needy.” That puts the matter plainly. 
When given a choice between feeding the hungry 
and catching cheaters, his Administration would 
rather catch cheaters. 

The Department of Agriculture, meanwhile, 
was putting the theory into practice. It promulgated - 
new regulations concerning surplus food. States 
must now impose “income-based standards” to in¬ 
sure that only truly needy people get free food, in 
bulk or at soup kitchens. 

In other words, it’s no longer enough for poor 
people to wait in the cold for five hours to get a $7 
slab of surplus cheese. It’s no longer enough to wait 
three hours for a soup-kitchen lunch. Now when they 
get to the head of the line, they’re to be subjected to 
some sort of means test. They’ll have to certify 
somehow that they are poor. 

Think about that for a minute. There’s nothing 
outrageous about the idea of means-testing. It 
makes eminent sense in a program like food 
stamps, intended only for people under die poverty 
level. But that’s vastly different from the ragged, 


The Worm and the Apple 


right-now hunger at soup kitchens. True, some 
states have distributed surplus food to the elderly, 
poor or not, producing grotesque anecdotes. A Con¬ 
necticut dowager with a cook does not need her own 
slab of free cheese. But neither does she reflect the 
reality of need. 

In a meticulous report on hunger last week, 
Robert Pear of The Times quoted authorities from 
around the country. From Manhattan: “People who 
come here do so because they want to stay .alive.” 
From Los Angeles: “If they’re in line out there, 
they’re hungry.” From Massachusetts: “There is 
malnutrition. It’s documentable." Not documenta- 
ble enough to satisfy the Administration, however. 
It insists on testing people’s means. # 

Who does Mr. Reagan think these people are? 
Stable householders who can readily produce, say, a 
photocopy of their last X.R.S. Form 1040? How many 
simple soup kitchens does Mr. Reagan think could 
afford to hire inspectors to identify the “truly 
needy”? Is it such a crime against the social order 
to feed some people who are not desperate with hun¬ 
ger but merely near-poor? 

Distributing surplus food is not an ideal way to 
fight hunger. Food stamps are much preferable, 
avoiding the inescapable distribution problems. Yet 
surplus food can bring some relief to the mean 
streets. Why taint it with regulations that show a | 
mean spirit? 


Displays Below Ground 


Mongrel Trains 


Why is the subway system so 
degenerated? A frequent rider we 
know has come up with a new theory: 
inbreeding. Looking for a purebred 
No. 3 train from Times Square, she 
encountered one that 
seemed the product of 
an incestuous rela¬ 
tionship. As the roll- 
signs on the sides of 
the cars flashed past, 
some said 2 and some 
said 3. What was its parentage, apd 
where was it headed? 

Over at the IND, another brother- 
sister marriage apparently produced 
the MD train—not a physician’s spe¬ 
cial, but a train whose front is labeled 
M, while its sides are marked with a 
D, or vice versa. 

Not all hybrid trains reflect the in¬ 
termingling of routes. Back on the 




West Side IRT, a train appears to 
have been parented by a local who be¬ 
came involved with her express cous¬ 
in. Though express genes dominate, 
as any passenger willing to risk a ride 
on the train will testify, it bears the 
baffling markings of a mongrel: 
i EXPRESS-LOCAL t- (Embar¬ 
rassed transit officials explain that 
the sign actually belongs an the 
Flushing line's No. 7 train, which 
runs express in one direction, local in 
the other.) 

Hybridization may strengthen 
some species, but the subway cross¬ 
breeding produces only confusion. A 
worm to the Transit Authority for not 
verifying that the right signs get an 
the right trains. 

■ 

Unexpected Treasures 

Touring a basement is seldom any¬ 
body’s idea of a good time. Unless, 


that is, they’ve descended the stairs 
to I.B.M.'s Gallery of Science and Art 
at Madison Avenue and 56th Street. 
There a trip through the cellar will 
take them past a remarkable array of 
Cezannes, van Goghs, Bonnards, 
Degas and one of the most famous of 
all Renoirs. 

They are among the 100 paintings 
and drawings from the Phillips 
Collection that have been touring 
the country while the collection’s 
home, in Washington, is being reno¬ 
vated. But the show wasn't scheduled 
for New York City until I.B.M. 
requested it to inaugurate its new 
gallery. 

The show, till Jan. 21, is free and 
the audience is highly responsive. 
“I’ll take it,” we heard one woman 
say in front of Vuillard’s “Woman 
Sweeping.” An Apple to I.B.M. 
for providing a space for such 
pleasures. 


On the Separation of Deficit and Social Security 


telling. The plot involves great deeds and great cru¬ 
elty, extraordinary courage and extraordinary cow- 
.. andice. The characters range from famous person¬ 
ages who have done both good and evil in that 
child’s honor, to unknown multitudes who have said 
his name, in prayer, before sleep. Millions have said 
it before dying. 

There have been eras in which it seemed un¬ 
likely that the story would ever be told again. But 
new pages are forever being written. Some, per¬ 
sonal accounts of hope or despair, will be read only 
by those who lived them. Others will be read by the 
world. The ending isn’t in view; each chapter serves 
to introduce the next. 

A man, a woman, a stable, a birth. Out of such 
unpromising material, such an astonishment. 


To the Editor: 

“Beyond the Deficit." your lead 
editorial of Dec. 11, reflects a lack of 
understanding of the role of Social Se¬ 
curity trust fluids in the Federal 
budget. Tne fact is that the solvency 
of these funds is separate from the 
ability of the Federal Government to 
balance the budget from year to year. 

Apparently you have overlooked 
the results of the report of the 
National Commission on Social Se¬ 
curity Reform (released last Janu¬ 
ary) and the Social Security amend¬ 
ments of 1983, signed into law as re¬ 
cently as April. 

Substantial rearrangements were 
made in that Jaw in order to keep the 
Old Age and Survivors’ and Disability 
Trust Funds in balance for a number 
of years to come. This resulted from a 
very delicate compromise and was 
described by some members of Con¬ 
gress as a “legislative miracle.” 
Those complicated issues have thus 
been resolved. 

In addition, the national commis¬ 
sion (with a Republican majority) 
recognized the need to separate once 
again the Social Security trust funds 


from the unified Federal budget. 
This, too, was ratified by Congress 
and signed into law by the President, 
although the changeover will not take 
place until Federal fiscal year 1992. 

This action reflects the understand¬ 
ing that the trust funds should not be 
pan of the Federal budget and should 
not be assailed either as a cause of the 
Federal deficit or as a potential solu¬ 
tion to our budgetary difficulties. 
Rather, the Federal Government's 
role in Social Security should be 
viewed as that of a transfer agent 
channeling funds from people who 
work to those who used to work. . 

The size of this transfer is an eco¬ 
nomic question and a public policy 
question (i.e., How much of our gross 
national product do we want to com¬ 
mit?) but not a budgetary question. 

With respect to Medicare, the Fed¬ 
eral public policy questions remain to 
be resolved. 

It is true that exploding health-care 
costs are fast depleting the trust 
funds. At the same time, the out-of- 
pocket health care expenditures of 
the elderly are now greater (as a per¬ 
centage of income) than they were 


when Medicare was enacted. Among 
other things, this results in the avosd- 

ance or delay of much-needed medi¬ 
cal care by older people. 

An Administration study group 
may soon release a report on which 
Congress will eventually have to act. 
Even here, however, the Social So* 
curity amendments of 1963 have 
legislated the separation of the princi¬ 
pal Medicare Trust Fund from the 
unified Federal budget in recognition 
that it should not be viewed as a 
“political football” to be tossed about 
for electoral purposes. 

Therefore, It is inappropriate 
to argue that “unless Social Security 
is cut again, along with Medicare,” 
we can’t make any headway on our 
deficit problem. You ought to re¬ 
view this position and reframe 
your editorial policy accordingly. 

Jack Sheinkman 
Gertrude Landau 
New York, Dec. 15,1963 
The writers am the heads, respective¬ 
ly, of the Ad Hoc Committee on Social 
Security and the Citizens’ Committee 
on Aging of the Community Council of 
Greater New York. 


Sound Returns From Investment in Space 


To the Editor: 

Your Dec. 18 editorial “Space Sta¬ 
tion in the Ballot Box” misses the 
mark by a wide margin by implying 
that NASA is unaware of potential 
space station applications, when just 
the opposite is true. 

Several organizations recently 
performed NASA-sponsored studies 
that outlined in great detail the 
societal benefits of manned space 
stations, as well as the means for 
achieving them through improved 
manufacturing, research and deliv¬ 
ery of services. I’m sure their find¬ 
ings are in the public domain. 

More to the point, it does not take 
some great leap of faith to recognize 
that significant advances for mankind 
cannot always be pre-programmed. 
About a separate but related issue, for¬ 
mer Princeton Professdr David Hazen 
once said. "If we knew the answer, it 
wouldn’t be research, would it?” Not 
every new endeavor provides rich re¬ 
wards, but we cannot hope for such re¬ 
wards without some measure of risk 
and commitment. 

Because communications satellites, 
weather satellites, earth resources 
satellites, search-and-rescue aids and 
unmanned space probes have been so 
successful, it is entirely safe to con¬ 
clude that society benefits from the un¬ 
manned space program. But would the 
salfie cbncIUsion nave been predicted 
two or three decades ago? 

It is fashionable in some circles to 
describe the Apollo moon-landing 
project as “only” a technological tri¬ 
umph, implying that any future 
manned space projects are destined 
to be white elephants, even as the 


space shuttle begins t6 show sub¬ 
stantial accomplishment. Such com¬ 
ments are more likely to come from 
those least familiar with the manned 
space program, its ancillary devel- 
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opments and subsequent advances in 
related technologies. 

The space program, both manned 
and unmanned, has provided benefits 
to this country far beyood those that 
might have been predicted in the re¬ 
cent past. Our investment has been re¬ 
paid many times over. and. future in¬ 
vestment is a sound pn^sition..The 
hot idd'&aif'a tnarinedspace station fc* 
some frivolous, unaffordable dream is 
quite simply passe. K is time to get on 
with it. ROBERT F. STENGEL 

Princeton. Dec. 18,1983 
The writer is professor of mechanical 
and aerospace engineering at Prince¬ 
ton University. 


South African Hinterland Long in Turmoil 


To the Editor: 

Your Dec. 14 news story “Trouble 
Stirs in South African Hinterland” 
gives the mistaken impression that 
before last month guerrilla attacks on 


Edwin Meese’s Truth 

To the Editor: 

The news media and some politi¬ 
cians have made a big ado over Edwin 
Meese’s statement that people who 
can afford to pay for food go to soup 
kitchens. 1 live in a rooming bouse, 
and I know people who earn more than 
I do bur still go to soup kitchens. I also 
know people making over $1,000 a 
month who stand in line for free Gov¬ 
ernment cheese and butter. So what’s 
so terrible about Mr. Meese telling the 
truth? Pedro Vargas 

New York, Dec. 14,1983 


Afrikanerdom were restricted to 
urban centers. 

By the late 1970’s, at least 25 per¬ 
cent of border-area farmers had fled 
to urban areas, their absence causing 
a missing link in the defense chain. 
Gauging the level of guerrilla activi¬ 
ties, the chief of South Africa’s Se¬ 
curity Police, Brig. C. F. Zietsman, 
once remarked: “They [militants] go 
ail over the country, and they contact 
people in various places and they get 
them to form cells, and then in that 
way they spread it all over the coun¬ 
try. ... They are everywhere.” 

In fact, warfare in the rural white 
redoubt often goes unreported. The 
northern Transvaal has been declared 
a “combat area,” and U.S. corre¬ 
spondents are unable to cover skirmi¬ 
shes there. James H. Mittelman 

Dean, Graduate School of International 
Studies, University of Denver 
Denver, Dec. 16,1983 


‘Wrongheaded' Efforts 
At Water Diversion 

To the Editor: 

Your Dec. IS news story about the 
Soviets shelving a plan to reverse the 
flow of Siberian rivers indicates they 
may have recognized the folly of 
such projects. We have not. Plans to 
divert river water in the United 
States are still being considered and 
sometimes implemented. 

Such diversion schemes include 
one to turn Canada’s Columbia River 
into our Colorado. Another is to block 
off both ends of Long Island Sound so 
that the Connecticut River can turn 
it into a fresh-water lake. 

A third, on a.smaller scale but 
typical of what is happening all 
around us, is the proposed diversion 
of the Delaware River. In this case, 
a wild river (site of Washington’s 
historic crossing) is facing the threat 
of being developed to provide water 
for some residents of Bucks County 
and for cooling a nuclear power 
plant, though other re so u rces are 
available. 

Long-distance, complex and ex¬ 
pensive water diversions may be en¬ 
gineering marvels, but they are not 
the economical way to go. Building 
huge dams and aqueducts is a mas¬ 
sive error. The better solution to 
water needs, as water expert Dr. Jay 
H. Lehr and otherajuppjrointedrtMfa? 
is to reclaim and re-use water;we 
have instead of throwing it away 
after a single use. 

State-of-the-art thinking in water 
management demands a circular 
system of use and re-use, exploiting 
both surface water and the vast, un¬ 
derdeveloped potential of ground 
water, rather than today’s wide¬ 
spread linear-use practices. 

In that light, as the Soviet Union 
may have discovered, reversing the 
flow of rivers or otherwise diverting 
them becomes an irrelevant and 
wrongheaded exercise that is waste¬ 
ful both of energy and of resources. 

David X. Manners 
Norwalk, Conn., Dec. 16,1983 


A Foil for J. R. Ewing 

To Che Editor: 

Actors have come a long way since 
the dark days of bigotry when they 
were denied Christian burial. Today, 
not only is an actor President of the 
United States, a President of the 
United States has become an actor. 
But if Gerald Ford appears in “Dy¬ 
nasty,” may “Dallas" not ask for 
equal time? And if “Dallas” needs a 
character to outwit J. R. Ewing, may 
not Ford’s predecessor be the better 
choice? LOUIS AUCH1NCLOSS 

New York, Dec. 19,1983 


Too Much Power for the Joint Chiefs’ Chairman Supply-Side Vindication 


To the Editor: 

Philip Odeen’s Dec. 18 letter in re¬ 
sponse to-my Op-Ed article of Nov. 
19 calls the House bill to give new 
. powers to the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff “modest.”. The last 
proposal so modest came from Jona- 
thanSwift. 

Mr. Odeen denies that the bill con¬ 
verts the Chairman into commander 
of all U.S. combatant forces. The 
general counsel of the Defense De¬ 
partment, Mr. Odeen notwithstand¬ 
ing, explained to the House that it 
does exactly that. The change will 
not take long to be felt. As one four- 
star officer recently commented, 
“Now the commanders won’t have to 
send their reports to the Secretary of 
Defense anymore.” 

Mr. Odeen thinks the bill leaves 
the Chairman a mere transmitter of 
orders. But the House report de¬ 
scribes it as “placing the J.C.S. 
Chairman in the chain of com¬ 
mand.” The bill even specifies that 
from now on no President will be 
allowed to issue an order to a com¬ 
mander in the field without sending 
it through the Chairman. There Is 
nothing “modest” in that uncon¬ 
stitutional infringement of Presiden¬ 
tial authority. 

The Times welcomes letters from 
renders. Letters for publication must 
include the writer’s name, address 
and telephone number. Because of 
the large volume of mail received, we 
regret that we are unable to acknowl¬ 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 


Mr. Odeen ignores the real reasons 
not to add the Chairman to the Na¬ 
tional Security Council: to avoid po¬ 
liticizing the Chairman by making 
him an Administration policy 
maker, and also to prevent his 
donning a new legal role not an¬ 
swerable to the Secretary of De¬ 
fense. It is not a question of who 
attends meetings. 

Certainly the J.C.S. Chairman 
ought to have more authority to re¬ 
solve inter-service rivalries — but 
nut authority snatched from the 
President and Secretary of Defense. 

Intelligent reform of the Joint 
Chiefs organization itself, which the 
House bill utterly fails to address, 
is wbat is needed. Revision of 
civilian-military relationships is not. 
In his apparent zeal for change, 
Mr. Odeen fails to keep the two 
straight. Let us hope that the Senate 
will. JOHN G. KESTER 

Washington, Dec. 19,1983 


To the Editor: 

I enjoyed reading Peter Kilbom’s 
account of how the economic fore¬ 
casters missed the mark in 1983 
[“Why Prognosticators Strayed.” 
Business Day Dec. 16]. The mea cul¬ 
pas were appropriate: “I don’t think 
we covered ourselves in glory in 
2983, ” as one of them put it. 

But some of these same fare- 
casters certainly went out of 
their way at the beginning of the 
year to cover the Treasury supply- 
siders* forecast — which turned out 
to be on the mark — with ridicule. 
Interestingly enough, the Kilbom 
article says nothing about the in¬ 
justice done to the supply-siders. 
We were right atom 1983. and every¬ 
one else was wrong.. 

Paul Craig Roberts 
Washington. Dec. 16,1983 
The wri ter was Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury for Economic Policy in 
1981-82. 
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CHICAGO — The contention that 
* we need a large stockpile of weapons 
so that they will never be used does 
not conform to the lessons of history, 
winch show that wherever there has 
been a growing.stockpile of weapons 
th^y have in fact been used. 

According to a study by The Cana¬ 
dian Army Journal (1960), there were 
1»587 arms races from the year 600 
B.C. to A.D. I960, and all but 10 ended 
in war. The study indicates that the 
policy of “deterrence” deters only for 
limited periods. When either side fi¬ 
nally determines it has a good chance 
of winning, it goes to war — always 
with the claim that war is necessary 
to “preserve the peace.” 

In the nuclear, age, the policy of 
deterrence has been operative for a 
longer period than the deterrence 
that stayed the hand of the Allies and 
Axis for a period before World War 11. 
Bat that does not mean that deter¬ 
rence has prevented war. It is not the 
stockpiles of weapons that have dis¬ 
suaded each of the superpowers from 
attacking the other, but the inability 
of either side to develop a “win” sce¬ 
nario. 

Before World War II, Germany and 
France feverishly “deterred” each 
other. The Nazis rebuilt their armed 
forces around a strategy of move¬ 
ment, dependent on Stuka bombers 
and Panzer tank divisions. The 
French, relying on the old strategy of 
bolding on to positions, tried to deter 
the Germans with their seemingly 
impregnable Maginot Line. By 1939. 
the Germans decided they could de¬ 
feat the French (and the Allies). In 
retrospect, it is clear that deterrence 
did not stave off war; it delayed it 
until one side decided it bad a good 
chance to win. 

The nuclear arms race is unique in 

Sidney Lens is senior editor of The 
Progressive magazine and author of 
many books on foreign policy, includ¬ 
ing “The Day Before Doomsday." 


Deterrence 

Hardly 

Deters 

By Sidney Lens 

that both sides know with mathemati¬ 
cal certainty that they can win a war, 
in the sense of destroying the other, 
but also know they must lose it (with 
equal mathematical certainty) be¬ 
cause they have no means of defend¬ 
ing themselves from simultaneous 
destruction. In that sense, deterrence 
may be said to have “worked.” Nei¬ 
ther side has seen its way clear to a 
"win” scenario, especially since the 
16,000-mile-an-hour missile arrived 
on the scene in the 1960’s. Even so, 
there are three flaws to the argument 
that deterrence assures enduring 
■ peace. 

The first is that it brings us to the 
precipice far too often. There have 
been at least 17 occasions when 
America came close to nuclear war 
or considered using nuclear weapons. 
Five were the result of accidents, 
such as the misreading of radar sig¬ 
nals; nine were contemplated limited 
nuclear attacks such as President 
Richard M. Nixon's plan (he himself 
called it the “madman theory ”) to 
use nuclear weapons against North 
Vietnam by November 1969 unless 
Hanoi came to terms; and three were 
direct confrontations with the Soviet 
Union — in 1946. whan Harry S. 
Truman advised Andrei A. Gromyko 
he would use nuclear bombs on the 
Soviet Union unless it withdrew its 
forces from Azerbaijan; in 1962, dur¬ 
ing the Cuban missile crisis; and in 


1973, during the Arab-Israeltwar. 

A second weakness in the deter¬ 
rence policy is that it cannot operate 
unless each side manufactures 
greater and greater distrust of the 
other. We must “scare the hell” out of 
the American people. Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenberg advised President 
Truman early in the cold war. To 
prod Congress into voting larger and 
larger military budgets, the other 
side must be pictured in ever more 
lurid terms, making accommodation 
ever more difficult. Ultimately, we 
will become prisoners of our own 
fixations. Had an American or a West 
German plane been shot down with 
269 passengers a few months ago in¬ 
stead of a South Korean airliner, who 
knows whether the American temper 
could have been contained short of 
nuclear war? 

Finally, there is the problem of nu¬ 
clear wars initiated by other coun¬ 
tries. So long as the two main antago¬ 
nists are in bitter contention, weaker 
nations will take liberties they would 
not otherwise dare. In 1976, President 
Gerald R. Ford predicted that 40 na¬ 
tions would have the capability to 
produce nuclear weapons by 1985. 
While that was obviously an over¬ 
statement, the possibility of many 
more nations joining the nuclear club 
is not only real, but, as Fred C. Ikl&, 
Under Secretary of Defense for Poli¬ 
cy, has noted, poses “a danger that 
may make us look back on the present 
as a safe and easy time by compari¬ 
son.” 

Viewed in this light, deterrence has 
not kept us from war; it has prepared 
us for war. All that is needed is for ei¬ 
ther side to conclude it can win a nu¬ 
clear war—a “limited” one—or for 
passions to run out of control. In the 
end, we are no safer with 9,500 strate¬ 
gic warheads than if we had none. 
Thus, the abolition of nuclear weap¬ 
ons today would be no more unrealis¬ 
tic than the abolition of slavery in the 
last century. 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 24 — The 
most successful organization in the 
capital of the United States in 1983 
was, without question, the Washing¬ 
ton professional football team. The 
reasons for its success are worthy of 
analysis and emulation by other 
Washington institutions. 

First, the Redskins, as we call 
them, had a general manager, Bobby 
Beathard by name, who recruited the 
best talent he could find anywhere in 
the country, regardless of political af¬ 
filiation. 

His notion was that he should pick 
players who were coming instead of 
old geezers who were going in the be¬ 
lief that if he got them young, big and 
quick, he'd probably be a better chief 
executive. 

Second, he appointed a chief of 
staff, or coach, Joe Gibbs by name, 
who looked like the head of the Eng¬ 
lish department and had a squeaky 
voice, but also had some ideas. 

For one, Gibbs thought that the In¬ 
terior Department, running from 
tackle to tackle, should be manned 
not by cronies but by hogs — large 
porky characters who could hold the 
line against any enemy terrorists. 

For his Secretary of Defense, Gibbs 
chose Dave Butz (No. 65), a conserva¬ 
tive Republican and nephew of one of 
the stingiest Secretaries of Agricul¬ 
ture in the history of the Republic. 

Butz the Younger was even more 
conservative than Butz the Elder and 
never gave up an inch of ground. He 
was as tall as the Washington Monu¬ 
ment, and as wide as a prairie, and he 
planted quarterbacks the way his 
uncle planted corn. 

Also, the Redskins, with the help of 
Edward Bennett Williams, a legal 
eagle with a knowledge of the crimi¬ 
nal tendencies of the human race, 
created an effective Central Intelli¬ 
gence Agency. They had satellites 
all over Dallas, and knew precisely 
where Tony Dorsett would go on 
third down and three, and even 
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where Tom Landry bought his hats. 

Nothing was left to chance. For 
ground or conventional warfare, they 
bad the Riggins tank. This was a re¬ 
markable vehicle that could knock 
down or fly over walls if necessary, 
and they feed a scooter missile with 
the odd name of Washington who 
could wiggle through enemy lines. 
However, their Air Force Secretary 
was a man named Theisznann. an elu¬ 
sive and gabby theatrical character 
who was a master of cunning tricks. ■ 

' He was trained in New Jersey and 
at Notre Dame, where be mastered 
the secular and spiritual arts, and he 
knew precisely when to punx and 
pray, and if all else failed, to run for 
his life. 

In addition, the Redskins also bad 
“special teams” to deal with oppor¬ 
tunities. For example, on kickoffs 
and punt-returns, they had little 
swifrjes with swivels in their hips. Or 
if they bad a big tackle like a Tip 
O'Neill on the other side of the line, 
they’d just assign a couple of big 
bruisers to tip Up over and make a 
hole for the Riggins tank 
But there was something else about 
the Redskins. They were the aban¬ 
doned losers, with a pick-up team that 
thought it could win, with a lot of re¬ 
jects, who could catch impossible 


passes over defenders twin their 
size. And. if necessary, in a pinch, 
they could caflin Big Toe Moseley, 
who could pick up a three-point field 
goal from SO yards. 

At the end of *83 these practical 
football tecfcafqoes began to impress 
the Redskins* political neighbors. For 
example, the team rejects “seniori¬ 
ty.” If the Old Boys can’t “cut it,” 
they bench them or trade them or pay 
them off. And when they’re in trou¬ 
ble, they call in Moseley and go for 
three, and draft some new boys to 
canyon next year. 

That's what the Redskins have 
been doing in the last few years, and 
they’re on the way to the playoffs to 
defend their title as the champions of 
the Super Bowl world. 

So it came to pass at the end of 1383 
that the politicians in Washington tie* 


The Redskins have 
a success formula 
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worthy of 
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political neighbors 


tided that the Redskins bad a “belter 
idea.” They noted that the people bad 
supported the team and balanced the 
budget, that Joe Gibbs had been pro¬ 
claimed as coach of the year, and Sec¬ 
retary of the Air Force Theismann 
the most valuable player, and de¬ 
cided that in 1984. they would follow 
their example. 

Moral of the Fable: “Do we sing 
'Hail to the Redskins'?” 

“Hail yes!” 



A Christmas quiz: 

1. What was to happen on Christ¬ 
mas morning that made Beatrix Pot¬ 
ter’s “Tailor of Gloucester” so anx- 
loas to finish a coat? 

2. Merry carolers on many a frosty 
night over the years have sung the 
praises of Good King Wenceslas. 
Where did the good king rule? 

3. How did the English Puritans 

celebrate Christmas?--—- - 

4. Explain the connection between 
St. Stephen and boxing. 

5. In “A Night at the Opera,” Grou- 
cho Marx, by way of explaining a 
legal contract, says, “That’s the 
sanity clause.” What was Chico's re¬ 
sponse? 

6 . The white-berried mistletoe may 
inspire Christmas kisses and fond 
embraces, but what is its relationship 

Norman G. Hickman wrote (with his 
wife Minnie) the book “Quizzes for 
Whizzes. ’* These Christmas questions 
are from his forthcoming “The in 
Quiz 


to the hardwood trees in which it 
lives? 

7. Which Rugby- and Cambridge- 
educated poet wrote these lines: 

“And things are done you’d not be¬ 
lieve/At Madingley on Christmas 
Eve.” 

8 . Edmund Gwenn won an Acad¬ 
emy Award as best supporting actor 
for his part as Kris Kringle in “Mira¬ 
cle on 34th Street.” Give the deriva¬ 
tion of the name Kris Kringle. 

9. There are 12 in all. The first 
seven are birds, but what are the next 
five? What are they doing and when? 

10. “Marley was dead, to begin 
with.” And so, of course, did Charles 
Dickens begin “A Christmas Carol.” 
But who wrote these lines: 

“One Christmas was so much like 
another, in those years around the 
sea-town corner now and out of all 
sound except the distant voices I 
sometimes hear a moment before 
sleep, that I can never remember 
whether it snowed for six days and six 
nights when 1 was 12 or whether it 
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snowed for 12 days and J 2 nights when 
I was six.” 

11. In Shakespeare’s works, which 
of the three lords attending the King 
of Navarre said the following: 

“At Christmas I no more desire a 
rose/Than wish a snow in May's new¬ 
fangled mirth. .. ” 

12. Who suggested that "every idiot 
who goes about with a ‘Merry Christ¬ 
mas* on his lips should be boiled with 
his own pudding, and buried with a 
stake of holly through his heart"? 

13. When the first Christmas card 
came out in 1843, it was condemned 
by wbat group of reformers? 

14. What would you probably do if 


you were given .Ilex aquiforium at 
Christmastime? 

15. In which Christmas feature- 
length cartoon movie does Burger- 
meister Meisrerburger appear? 

_ Answers _ 
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WASHINGTON, Dec. 24 — Years 
from now, tots will insert the history 
software in their computers and 
punch in the query: “What were the 
major foreign policy achievements of 
the Reagan Administration?” 

Hard lines will march across the 
screen with the answer: “The Reaga- 
nauts torpedoed the Law of the Sea 
Treaty and then stupefied the third 
world by announcing the U.S.’s inten¬ 
tion to pull out of Unesco.” 

The second of those decisions is to 
be taken next week by the President 
during his vacation in California. 
Probably through Don Fortier, the 
new deputy to Bud McFariane, Mr. 
Reagan will direct the State Depart¬ 
ment to inform the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization that in one year’s time 
—as the proper notice requires — the 
United States intends to withdraw 
from that three-star Paris restaurant 
now masquerading as an interna¬ 
tional organization. 

Our threat to withdraw will be 
airily dismissed but sorely felt. The 
U.S. pays a fourth of the salaries and 
expenses of the 2,500 international bu¬ 
reaucrats who massage each other's 
egos in the French capital; at least a 
few will be forced to go out and work, 
although the Director General — 
from his palatial, rent-free apart¬ 
ment atop the Paris headquarters — 
will ding to his beloved Unescocrats, 
taking the $50 million a year U.S. cut¬ 
back out of the school programs in 
poor countries. 

The American walkout announce¬ 
ment is a decade overdue. Unesco 
started out to promote literacy and • 
facilitate scientific communication, 
but its takeover by Communist 
stooges and third-world demagogues 
led to a perversion of its aims. In re¬ 
cent years, it has been a hotbed of 
rhetorical disparagements of West¬ 
ern industrial democracies and a cen¬ 
ter of attempts to de-legitimize Is¬ 
rael. 


ESSAY 

The New 
Order 
Changeth 

By William Safire 

For years, however, accommoda- 
tionists in the U.S. have joined with 
some hard-liners in arguing that it 
would be wiser to remain within 
Unesco in hopes of reforming the 
wayward institution. The Unesco¬ 
crats have taken this as a sign of 
weakness; in staying on, we have con¬ 
tributed to our own victimization. 

No more. In a transformation of 
basic outlook, the professionals at the 
State Department have sent a tough 
withdrawal recommendation to the 
President. The incredulous will ask: 
Since when does the Foreign Service 
establishment out-Reagaa Reagan? 
What confluence of forces effected 
this sea-change? 

First, Lane Kirkland of the A.F.L.- 
C.I.O. proved what can happen when 
a politicized international organiza¬ 
tion is threatened with a chop in the 
pocketbook. In 1977, the United States 
told the International Labor Organi¬ 
zation to play Its games alone; by 
1980, that outfit had straightened out 
sufficiently to enable us to rejoin. 

Next, the third world made its bid 
for a “new world economic order" 
through a Law of the Sea Treaty that 
would have socialized the world’s 
mineral wealth. When the Reagan 
Administration told LOST to get lost, 
the world did not come to an end; our 


allies were secretly relieved; the 
grand scheme for the redistribution 
of wealth through a permanent world 
bureaucracy took a belly-flop. 

Finally, the Unescocrats over¬ 
played their hand with a “new world 
information and communications 
order,” a power play to faring all for¬ 
eign correspondents under the control 
of local dictators. When that came be¬ 
fore the editorial board of The New 
York Times, the newspaper laid a pax 
Americana on the offending institu¬ 
tion: “A United States withdrawal 
would not barm any democratic 
cause or global understanding.” 

That did it. “We had been con¬ 
cerned about more charges of know- 
nothingism,” a high-level diplomat 
tells me, “and we don’t need blasts at 
right-wing ideology being behind our 
decision making. But when that edi¬ 
torial appeared in The New York 
Times, we bad a free pass. Nobody in 
the Reagan Administration wanted 
The Times to get to the right of us." 

And so the page opposite the Op-Ed 
page did for a withdrawal from 
Unesco what Richard Nixon did for 
an opening to Red China: made do¬ 
able what had previously been politi¬ 
cally unthinkable. I wish the Reagan 
Administration could be as easily in¬ 
fluenced by right-wingers. 

Now we shall see if Britain's Con¬ 
servative Government, which seems 
to be losing its will, supports our ac¬ 
tion in word ordeed. Soon we shall see 
bow the Canadians, the French, the 
Dutch and the British— who liked to 
let Unde Sam tackle the difficult 
Unesco chores — step forward to de¬ 
fend Israel from third-world retalia¬ 
tion. 

To turn Tennyson cm his head: The 
new order changeth, yielding place to 
old. That happens when the old order 
is not only stronger but better. The 
wonder is how this magnificent reas- 
sertiem of good sense implicit i n our 
enough-l$-eaough policy was accom¬ 
plished without much of a struggle. 


Pushed out or abandoned, a quar¬ 
ter-million children and adolescents 
every year are effectively left with no 
parent but the street: abandoned 
buildings, video arcades and subway 
cars. 

Visible as the problem of “home¬ 
less youth” has become, it is neither a 
new nor a simple one. 

In 1930, the Traveler’s Aid Society 
reported servicing 22,367 “children 
under 16 traveling alone” in just 32 
sample cities; in 1932, The Ladies 
Home Journal, reporting on the schol¬ 
arly work of the United States Chil¬ 
dren's Bureau, published an article ti¬ 
tled, simply, “200,000 Vagabond Chil¬ 
dren." The conclusion of a 1980 Sen¬ 
ate report that between 240,000 and 
500,000 children and adolescents be¬ 
come homeless each year only con¬ 
firmed the persistence of a deep- 
seated social tumor. 

Yet for all the prominence and 
stubbornness of the “homeless 
youth” problem, its origins remain 
elusive. It is easy to engage in in¬ 
formed speculation. In 1982, there 
were nearly two million youths be¬ 
tween the ages. of 16 and 19 who were 
not in school and were out of work. An 
article that was written by Senator 
Daniel Patrick Moyniban has in¬ 
structed us, moreover, that before 
their 18th birthday, one-quarter of all 
American children boro in 1965 will 
have lived in a one-parent household 
that receives welfare; for those born 
in-1979, the figure climbs to one-third. 
The “real” (after-inflation) income 
of American families has declined by 
more thaw 8 percent since 1979; dur¬ 
ing the last decade, the number of 
persons living in poor families has 
grown by 35 percent 

Even within middle-class families, 
powerful economic forces may help 

Bruce Ritter, a Franciscan priest, is 
president of Covenant House, which 
carts for homeless and runaway 
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push children onto the street. Accord¬ 
ing to the Department of Agriculture, 
the cost of providing food, clothing 
and housing in the Northeast to a 16- 
year-old is 31 percent higher in “real” 
dollars than the same costs for a 
6 -year-old. Thus, parents grappling 
with their children’s entry to adoles¬ 
cence must face, in addition, insidi¬ 
ous economic strain; with their 
“real” income stagnant or in decline, 
that strain can only seriously in¬ 
crease the risk of a collapse in parent- 
child relations. 

However, economic factors are less 
important in creating homelessness 
than others that are less measurable. 
Traditional outside supports for the 
family — most important, extended 
family and long-term neighborhood 
relationships—have severely eroded 
as Americans have become more and 
more transient. 

Between 1975 and 1980, more than 
45 percent of Americans changed 
their residence- Extraordinary di¬ 
vorce rates are undoubtedly both a 
cause and a reflection of crumbling 
social integration. For a teenager or¬ 
dered out of the house by a parent, 
there may be no option but the street: 
He doesn't know his neighbors, and 
even his other parent may be for out 
of reach. 

All this may begin to explain how a 
child can become homeless. Stilf, our 
knowledge is as im p e r fect in this re¬ 


gard as it is in explaining the appar¬ 
ent rise in child abuse and adolescent 
suicide. The family — most particu¬ 
larly in its child-rearing aspects — is 
a stubbornly mysterious institution. 
But one fact does seem clear: The 
plight of homeless youth is inextrica¬ 
bly tied to the disintegration of their 
families. 

.Until we lode at each homeless 
youth as part of a broken family, we 
have little hope of seriously address¬ 
ing his needs. Emergency shelter and 
care for these children are, as a mat¬ 
ter of common sense, the first priori¬ 
ty. Any long-range program to help 
them, however, must concentrate on 
preventing and repairing the damage 
to their families. Those of us who 
work with homeless children often 
speak glibly of their need for “inde¬ 
pendent living”—a place to live and 
a job. In the end, though, we will have 
to meet a deeper need — for the 
human ties that only families and 
communities can provide. 

Ve have become used to hearing 
“homelessness” argued as a question 
of “human rights” in our society. But 
it is now time for the torch to pass to 
those in the social services communi¬ 
ty, so that we may face the harsh de¬ 
mands of developing programmatic 
and structural responses to wbat at 
times seems an impossibly difficult 
problem. 

A commitment to keeping children 
safe from a life on the sidewalk will 
involve many compo ne nt s : from tax 
relief for families with children, and 
welfare reform to promote family 
unity, wan intensive assault on youth 
unemployment accompanied by pro¬ 
grams designed to reintegrate home¬ 
less youths into their family and com- 
raunities. 

It is a task beyond the scope of any 
single gov e rnme ntal initiative. Rath¬ 
er, it calls for sweeping public and 
private comnutzoent to the nurture 
and protection of the American fami¬ 
ly. The ^reet is a brutal parent. 
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Bonnie Bedelia, right, starred in 
“Heart Like a Wheel”—a 
reminder “of the potential 
delights of what used to be 
described as B-pictures." 



The 15Vfe-hour 
“Berlin 

Alexanderplatz, 
with Hanna 
Schygulla, 
was a fitting 
coda to R.W. 
Fassbinder's 
career. 


After a Slow 
Beginning, 
A Rousing 
Conclusion 


By VINCENT CANBY 


T he year 1983 was not exactly a vintage year for 
films, but now, at the end, it looks to have been a 
lot better than it promised to be during the 
spring and summer. At that point it appeared 
quite possible that the makers of plastic mon¬ 
sters and directors-as-puppeteers had taken command of 
the commercial film industry. The prospect was scary 
without being in the least bit exciting, like second-rate 
horror films. 

Some of the most popular if not exactly most compel¬ 
ling performances of 1983 were given not by actors but by 
the special effects men who made Superman fly and by 
mechanized dolls — the tired old white shade in “Jaws 
3-D” and George Lucas’s stock company of disguised 
teddy bears in “Return of the Jedi.” Live-action actors 
who can act, it seemed, might soon be obsolete. 

Then, too, there was the matter of helicopters. I sus¬ 
pect that at this minute there are people on campuses all 
over the country writing learned theses on the esthetic 
impact on movies of helicopters, both as ends in them¬ 
selves and as means to ends. Ends in themselves? Heli¬ 
copters are the leading characters in John Badham’s 
“Blue Thunder” and play supporting roles in the same di¬ 
rector’s “Wax-Games.” 

Even more tiresome, though, is the evolution of the 
helicopter as a screen technique or tool — some would 
say crutch — as freely overused by today's filmmakers 
as jump-cuts, zooms and freeze frames. I have the im¬ 
pression that at least 70 percent of today's films wouldn't 
ever get off the ground if the directors had been denied 
those introductory helicopter shots that drop us gently 
and boringly into the movie’s locale. 

Clint Eastwood's “Sudden Impact” is a nonstop 
demonstration of an adage that must be stitched on every 
sampler in Hollywood: When in doubt, call in the helicop¬ 
ters. Almost every other sequence either starts with the 
camera descending onto the scene in a helicopter or sail¬ 
ing off, heavenward, by means of a chopper. I can’t prove 
it, but I doubt that the late, great Luis Bunuel — one of 
this year’s major collections by the Grim Reaper—ever 
made use of a helicopter. If he did, it must have been done 
so unobtrusively that I can’t remember it. Bunuel’s mas¬ 
terpieces are shot mostly at eye level, which, though it 
doesn’t deny the existence of God, doesn’t call on Him to 
correct the inadequacies of the director, the writer and 
the other partners in the film’s creation. 

However, even if the year produced only two films 
that I think stand a chance of becoming classics, there 
were finally so many films of far above average quality 
that the making up of a 10 -best list was especially diffi¬ 
cult and—let’s face it—in some instances absolutely ar¬ 
bitrary. One can always supplement a 10-best list by ap¬ 
pending the list of the 10 runners-up, but even these 20 
titles don't taint at the variety and the sometimes unex¬ 
pected excitement of this year's releases. 

Four of this year’s most important events were, in ef¬ 
fect,-reprises; the rerelease of Alfred Hitchcock’s incom¬ 
parably elegant “Rear Window,’’ featuring what must be 
the quintessential James Stewart performance and one 
by Grace Kelly that forever captures her idealized 
beauty and wit; the rerelease of Luchino Visconti’s 
“Leopard," which demonstrates, among other things, 
that the young Burt Lancaster's talents were really no 
less than those of the older man we have applauded in 
“Atlantic City" and “Local Hero"; the Regency Thea¬ 
ter’s retrospective devoted to the comic genius of Preston 
Sturges. and, finally, a film that isn’t, to be perfectly cor¬ 
rect, a theatrical film. 

This is Thames Television’s “Unknown Chaplin," 
three 52-minute television programs, produced by Kevin 
Brownlow and David Gill with the cooperation of Charlie 
Chaplin's widow, Oona, which was not shown in a theater 
or even on TV, but at the Museum of Broadcasting. The 
three programs are a rare and wonderful collection of 
outtakes from Chaplin films that show us—in a manner 
I’ve never seen before — how a master filmmaker and 
comedian worked. Nothing else quite like it exists- 

A certain amount of reevaluation must go into the 
compilation of any 10-best list, and this year it has proved 
to be a bit embarrassing in at least one case, that of John 
Landis's “Trading Places." Here’s a movie that I liked so 
much when I saw it that caution was tossed into the air- 
conditioning system. I described it as nothing less than 
“the funniest American movie comedy of the year to 
date." Now it doesn't even place in the top 20. The fact is 
that 1 don't like it any less now, but, for one reason and 
another, 1 like 20 other films more. 

There are a number of other films that deserve such 
special mention, everything from Peter Greenaway’s 
whimsical, three-hour avant-garde epic, “Falls,” to 
James L. Brooks's “Terms of Endearment,” a commer¬ 
cial film if there ever was one. Also: the Sidney Lumet- 
E.L. Doctorow production, “Daniel,” which was provoc¬ 
ative, extremely well acted and very, very serious; “The 
Dresser,” with its two great star-turns by Albert Finney 
and Tom Courtenay; Blake Edwards's remake of Franj 
cois Truffaut’s “Man Who Loved Women," mostly for 
Burt Reynolds’s unexpectedly fine performance; the 
just-opened “Reuben, Reuben,” in which Tom Conti stars 
as one of Peter DeVries’s most hapless heroes; Peter 
Weir’s “Year of Living Dangerously," with its memora¬ 
ble performance by Linda Hunt, and John Sayies’s two 
entries, “Lianna” and "Baby, It’s You." 

Here, then, is the list of the 10 best films of 1983, in al¬ 
phabetical order: 

"Berlin Alexanderplatz.” This monumental (1!%- 
bour), made-for-television mini-series stands to become 
a theatrical film classic, even if its theatrical showings 
have to be limited. “Berlin Alexanderplatz” is a fitting 
coda to the br »f, brilliant career of Rainer Werner Fass¬ 
binder. This \ptation of Alfred Doblin's classic novel 
embraces m of everything Fassbinder had done be¬ 
fore, with it !■ hires of visual styles, its bitter, ironic 
view of socisi., at i its display of the talents of the mem¬ 
bers of the Fa ■ ibinder “stock” company, including 
Hanna Schygulla, Elisabeth Trissenaar, Barbara Suko- 
wa, and Brigitte Mira. At the crater of the film are the 
grrat performances by two actors not previously identi¬ 
fied with the director—Gunter Lamprecht and Gottfried 
John. 

“Betrayal." Even if me had never seen a Harold 
Pinter play on the stage, one could, I think , get some real 
measure of his particular theatrical talent by watching 
this most moving and funny film, adapted by Mr. Pinter 
from his own play and directed by David Jones in a way 
that finds cinematic equivalents to the stage experience. 
The performances by Ben Kingsley, Patrida Hodge and 
Jeremy Irons, as the lovers whose, story we watch from 
the end to the beginning, are among the best of this or any 
year. 

“The Big Chill.’' Lawrence Kasdan, the screenwriter 
(“Star Wars," among other scripts) demonstrated he 
was also a first-rate director with "Body Heat." “The Big 
Chill,” about the reunion of seven activists of the 1960's 
turned Establishment-slothful in the 1980’s, confirms the 
promise of “Body Heat." Arguments that he has just 
made a more commercial version of John Sayles's “Re¬ 
turn of the Secaucus Seven” do not take Into account the 


differing natures of the two films. “The Big ChiH” is a 
big, intelligent commercial comedy—Hollywood movie¬ 
making at its best. It also has splendid performances by 
Tom Berenger, Glenn Close, Jeff Goldblum, William 
Hurt, Kevin Kline. Mary Kay Place, Meg Tilly and Jo- 
Belh Williams. 

“Fanny and Alexander.” Here is yet another chef 
d’oeuvre by one of the throe or four greatest filmmakers 
alive today, Ingmar Bergman. “Fanny and Alexander,” 
a family chronicle, is Bergman at the top of a form that is 
humane, comic, fantastic, mystical and not easily imitat¬ 
ed, even by filmmakers who hire Bergman’s favorite 
cameraman, Sven Nykvist, to give them a “Bergman 
look." The huge cast is impeccable, including the late 
Gunn Waligren, who plays the matriarch of a wealthy 
theatrical family in Uppsala at the beginning of this cen¬ 
tury; Erland Josephson, Ewa Froling, Jan Malmsjo, 
Pemilla Waligren and Harriet Andersson. 

"Heart Like a Wheel.” Once every couple of years a 
movie comes along that reminds us of the potential de¬ 
lights of what used to be described as B-pictures. Jona¬ 
than Kaplan’s “Heart Like a Wheel,” based on the real- 
life story of a woman race-car driver, Shirley “Cha-Cha" 
Muldowney. is such a film. Like many B-pictures, “Heart 
Like a Wheel” is about what people do as much as it's 
about what they think and feel. Because Shirley, who is 
beautifully played by Bonnie Bedelia, spends much of her 
time on the track, action is built into the movie through 
the nature of her career. The film is also about lower- 
middle-class America, what it looks like and what it feels 
like to be on the inside of it, looking up. Mr. Kaplan 
(“White Line Fever” and “Over the Edge”) is a comer. 

“The King of Comedy.” With this funny, very chilly 
satire of America’s infatuation with celebrity, any kind of 
celebrity, the director Martin Scorsese confirms his 
reputation as one of the most authentic, most original 
voices of his film generation. Starring In Paul D. Zim¬ 
merman’s fine, original screenplay, is Robert De Niro, 
giving his sometimes frighteningly comic all as Rupert 
Pupkin, a nobody who wants more than anything else to 
be a somebody like Johnny Carson, if Johnny Carson 
looked like Jerry Lewis, who is also splendid in the 
movie. An excellent comedienne, new to films, Sandra 
Bernhard, matches Mr. De Niro’s inspired craziness. 

“Local Hero.” Bill Forsyth, the Scottish filmmaker 
who knocked us over with "Gregory’s Girl,” continues to 
demonstrate his most original, oddball comedy talents 
with “Local Hero.” It’s about an impossibly powerful 
American oil man, played with loving understatement by 
Burt Lancaster, and what happens when be decides to 
buy an impoverished Scottish village. The cast of mostly 
British actors is superb, but I remember most clearly 
Denis Lawson, as an Innkeeper; Jenny Seagrove, who 
plays a mermaid, and Peter Riegert, an American actor, 
who plays Mr. Lancaster’s factotum, an achiever with 
the soul of a poet. 

“The Right Stuff." The writer-director Philip Kauf¬ 
man does right by Tom Wolfe's best-selling, fondly sa¬ 
tirical book about the making of America's Mercury as¬ 
tronauts, It’s rousing and funny and played with enor¬ 
mous wit and energy by Sam Shepard, Ed Harris, Scott 
Glenn, Fred Ward, Veronica Cartwright and Pamela 
Reed, among others. Though the satire sometimes gets 
so fuzzy you can’t be entirely sure just what is being sati¬ 
rized, the movie is unusually perceptive about the Amer¬ 
ican scene and the sometimes not-great motives that lead 
to greatness, that is, to the discovery of the right stuff. 

“Tender Mercies." Bruce Beresford, the Australian 
director (“Breaker Morant”), Horton Foote, the play¬ 
wright and screenwriter (“To Kill a Mockingbird”) and j 
the star, Robert Duvall, combine, their talents to create 
that very rare sort of American movie, one that is sweet 
without being sentimental. “Tender Mercies" is the story ' 
of the rehabilitation of a down-and-out country-and-west- 
em singer, played by Mr. Duvall, through the love of a 
good woman and his own innate guts. It's melodramatic 
and funny,, and it introduces American audiences to a 
lovely new actress named Tess Harper, who plays the 
widow-lady Mr. Duvall courts and wins in monosyllables. 

If you haven't seen it yet, don't miss it when it comes 
back. 

“Zelig.” It’s been said before and it willbe said again 
— that is, by me — that Woody Allen is America’s pre¬ 
mier filmmaker, and "Zelig" is his small, short, un¬ 
assuming, major triumph. It's a classic — “Citizen 
Kane” reduced to 87 minutes of great good humor, wit, 


wisdom and dazzling technical effects. Though it’s set in 
.the 1920's and 1930's, Zelig (Mr. Allen) is the perfect hero 
for-the well-analyzed 80’s, a man with no identity what¬ 
soever that he can call his own. "Zelig,” more than any 
other Woody Allen film, is a series of nonstop highlights, 


which would include individual gags, scenes and per¬ 
formances, by Mr. Allen as well as Mia Farrow, Ellen 
Garrison and such real-life types as Susan Sontag, Irving 


Howe, Bruno Bettelheim, Bricktop and Prof. John Mor- 
tra^luh^’I.sinHfe'just tftinkmg'abatrt ’’ 
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}|CAL RESEARCH is like a 
:jgsaw puzzle with countless 
nieces, an.eminent scientist 
l fold me. Years of tests, pains- 

giy repeated to verify results, 

\ “jjjjid one piece; work by a col- 

c in another country may add 
^ier. That work, in turn, 

■ ijQjes leads to new avenues of. 

fy and the addition of several 
£ pieces. And so it goes, as the 

£ ciure slowly emerges. 

B - - of the major contributors to 

. mitiunological jigsaw puzzle 
he past 25 years has been Prof, 
r Bodmer, the director of 
ch at the Imperial Cancer 
iv.«v& ,rch Fund laboratories in 

fZxs'X Imer’s pioneering work on the 
sA""'’V’' "’•C’Ai system of tissue typing, called 
ILA (human Icukocjie an- 
system, earned him the 1983 
■ Fv'T* Shai Shacknai Memorial 
for outstanding work in the 
■’ i£w§ Jf immunology. The prize is 

B Tv5<r ; .'' : '.r^ ded annually by the 
iberg Centre for General and 
Immunology at the 
:w University-Hadassah 
r^'f. School. 

sh'-O.rD uc l yp‘ n 8 and matching are 

I jrvpi| ial steps in bone-marrow 
lants, which have been used 
'creasing success to treat such 
£^||usly fatal or disabling dis- 
as leukemia and certain 
, af anemia. 

i goal of tissue typing for. 

v '•TiT*' marrow transplants is to 

_• .line as precisely as possible 
netic characteristics of cer- 
hite cells in the blood — and 
" ' ' > match up the recipient with 

.*< or whose genetic markers 

-losely mirror his own. 

' f. Bodmer explains: 

J.-i-pp' emias and lymphomas are 

r-VrT'i'' s the white cells. Bone- 

■ft*i * Ef^ts are really Lransplan- 

of normal bone marrow, 
produces white cells, to 
: the patient's own malfunc- 
FCY-CG : marrow, which is wildly 

7 oducing white cells. 

J dialion and chemotherapy 

."'I 'mpletely knock out all of a 

0* *! • | 's white cells, which are es- 
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CEEP WAITING for Zvi to 
>ack and say, ‘You had a what, 
? A funeral?”' 

t's Mayer Sliskin talking 
his brother, whose one-time 
sn was to be a stand-up 
. Zvi Stiskin died over a 
ago of a sudden heart attack 
age of 51, and the chances of 
minent return are slight. As 
anyone remembers, he was 
n stage once, and the rest of 
le his humour — often black 
ir — was for the enjoyment of 
friends, and colleagues., 
it he did manage to do mostti 
ly was found and direct, for 
trs, Israel's only residential 
tent centre for disturbed 
icents, the Summit School in 
lent. In some ways, the school 
cated in his image — to the 
it that one can “in- 
•nalize" personal autonomy, 
juestion now is whether the 
itself can survive the severe 
istrative and economic pres- 
that probably contributed to 
■ly death. 

i Jerusalem school was 
|:d in 1973 as a branch of Sum- 
New York, which is directed 


pecially sensitive to such treat¬ 
ments. But having done that, then 
of course you've got to replace 
them, because otherwise the patient 
won’t survive.” Without white cells 
to produce antibodies, he points 
out, the patient is defenceless 
against all manner or infections. 

“Now,” he smiles, “if you can 
give them, normal bone marrow 
from somebody else, then obviously 
you can cure their disease. But — 
and here's the catch — you can only 
do that if the bone marrow is 
matched for certain genetic " 
markers. So HLA matching is es¬ 
sentia! for the success of bone mar¬ 
row transplants.” 

A bone-marrow donor is almost 
always a member of the recipient's 
immediate family, because tissue 
types are controlled by genes that 
are all “clustered together .on one 
little part of one chromosome.** 
This very specific genetic arrange¬ 
ment is a hereditary trait, and the 
chances of finding an identically- 
matching pair of siblings are one in 
four.. 

The chances of matching up two 
people with no family ties are “very 
small indeed, because the system 
varies so much it's almost like a 
fingerprint.” 

Studying these genetic 
fingerprints has led Prof. Bodmer 
and his colleagues further and 
further into the mysteries of some of 
the most basic components of 
human existence — into the "struc¬ 
ture and products of genes, going all 
the way down to the DNA itself." 

■ DNA, or deoxyribonculeic acid, is 
present in the chromosomes in the 
nuclei of cells and is the carrier of 
genetic information for almost all 
organisms. 

WHICH BRINGS US to recent 
worldwide advances in genetic 
engineering — and the infinite pos¬ 
sibilities opened up by new techni- 


by Mayer Stiskin. At first the local 
branch accommodated only 
Americans, pending Israeli recogni¬ 
tion of an American model of treat¬ 
ment. 

Among Israelis, the kibbutzim 
were the first to recognize the value 
of a supportive combination of 
therapy, group living, classes and ’ 
job training, dose enough to the 
“real world” to gradually prepare 
the student/patient for an indepen¬ 
dent life. The kibbutzim were also 
the only Israelis who could afford 
such care; which is much more ex- : 
,flepfiiv«. 4hap jfiUftodjal, gajSu.bufcoi 
much cheaper to society in the long 
run. 

For a time the dollar payments 
from American parents sending 
their children off to the Holy Land 
subsidized the cost of care for 
Israelis. Just within the last two 
years. Summit has succeeded in get¬ 
ting support from government 
ministries, and now, says clinical 
director Dr. Stanley Schneider, “a 
child can come to Summit based 
totally on dinical reasons and not 
because his parents can't afford to 
pay.” 

The Health Ministry subsidizes 24 


By MARGERY GREENFELD / Jerusalem Post Reporter 



Walter Bodmer... ‘One of the most exciting periods ever.* 


ques of cloning. Coning antibodies, 
or the ability to reproduce exact 
topics of single antibodies in virtually 
limitless quantities, is a technique 
discovered in 1975 by Prof. Cesar 
Miislein of London, the recipient of 
last year's Shacknai Prize. 

These monoclonal antibodies are 
created by fusing one very specific 
antibody with a fast-growing carrier 
cell that reproduces itself indefinite¬ 
ly. The end result is akin to a small 
cellular factory, turning out 
limitless amounts of “one exquisite¬ 


ly pure and specific antibody.” 

With the advent of monoclonal 
antibodies, exciting new avenues of 
research have opened up. Several 
applications of the technique are 
already in use in medical testing and 
diagnostic work. 

Monoclonal antibodies have 
proven to be an important tool in 
Prof. Bodmer's HLA research, 
“because their specificity and 
potency have allowed us to sort out 
the different parts of the system 
with much greater precision than 


ONE MAN’S 
MISSION 

By MARSHA POMERANTZ / Jerusalem Post Reporter 


the less fortunate 
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“beds” in an in-patient programme 
~ tl ?a | JS!L^,9D'pqintion.ojrSuipmit . 
seems to be to keep everyone out of 
betfandas active as possible. 

The Labour and Social Affairs 
Ministry subsidizes the rehabilita¬ 
tion programme, which serves 
about 40 students, who live in half¬ 
way houses or with foster families 
and receive outpatient therapy. And 
the Defence Ministry refers soldiers 
to Summit. 

The total enrolment at Summit is 
now about 100, and two new divi¬ 
sions have sprouted: a collegiate 
programme for Americans with 
learning disabilities, run in coopera¬ 
tion with Touro College in New 
York, and a pre-adolescent unit to 
work with 11- to 14-year-olds who 
aren't accommodated in other ex¬ 
isting programmes. 

The various units are spread 
around town in buildings and flats 
rented with difficulty from sceptical 
landlords, and at great expense. 

Summit is a hard piano to play, 
but Zvi Stiskin seemed to have the 
combination of administrative 
foresight and professional under-, 
standing to plunk the right keys at 
the right time. 

It was Stiskin's principle of 
autonomy that made things so dif¬ 
ficult to administer, says Yair Caspi, 


a former counsellor and now the 
. director of development. Each stu¬ 
dent has the key to his own room, 
and each division director has a 
high degree orindependence, which 
increases motivation — and com¬ 
plication. 

Decisions are made with exten¬ 
sive slafT consultations and in deal¬ 
ing with the ministries, Schneider 
says, “Zvi knew when to push and 
when to let ofT.” 

Then came the financial crunch 
last October, and Summit, like 
other institutions, was caught 
between the momentum of develop¬ 
ment and the slackening economy. 
Not that they hadn't had financial 
problems all along, but this time, 
“you feel the whole country is clos¬ 
ing in on you,” says Schneider. 

In the four or five weeks before 
his death. Sliskin was plagued by 
reports of hospitals running out of 
food, and by Summit's own deficit 
of "millions of shekels’* a month, 
according to Schneider. 

Says David Schoenbrun, the 
financial director “I have to wail 
until February to be compensated 
for price rises we pay out now.” 

Schneider adds: “We have to pay 
salaries by the 10th of the month, 
but the ministries pay their subsidies 
only on the 20th. We take 
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id — lo maintain and improve ser- 
■s for the aged. Budgetary cuts and 
difficult economic situation have 
.'ed these services in dire jeopardy. 
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we could before.” 

The surface of the cell is where 
the tissue types lie. says Bodmer, 
"but it's exceedingly difficult to 
separate a ceil. You can use 
biochemical techniques and mush it 
up and then take out the various 
components. FUN is less than 
satisfactory, since some of the com¬ 
ponents may he there onl> in very 
small amount or be hard to iden¬ 
tify.” 

But if you leave the cell whole 
and then make monoclonal an¬ 
tibodies that are specific to single 
components, you can characterize 
and isolate its pans for further 
study, he explains. 

This specificity is very important 
in cancer research, since cancer 
arises from virtually am tissue in 
the body and even cancers con¬ 
nected with a single site, like breast 

cancer, may in fact represent dif¬ 
ferent forms of the disease. 

"it’s very important, just to start 
with, to classify the disease and to 
know exactly what it is you're deal¬ 
ing with. This will dictate how you 
deal with the disease: different 
forms of cancer will behave, and 
will need to be treated, in different 
wavs.” 

DIAGNOSTIC techniques using 
monoclonal antibodies are being 
developed to take (he place of (he 
traditional dyes and stains used to 
identify cancerous cells in biopsies. 

Pathologists who examine stained 
slides have developed “enormous, 
almost artistic, skills in recognizing 
different sorts of cells. But the 
monoclonal antibody puts all that 
on a much more precise level. By 
attaching a label, you can now see 
exactly where on a tissue section a 
particular antibody has cone. Since 
the antibody is specific to a par¬ 
ticular substance, you can find out 
precisely which cells on a tissue sec¬ 
tion arc making that substance, and 


overdrafts, but now the banks are 
trying to halve the credit period and 
increase the interest.” 

And, of course, rents remain 
dollar-iinked, while funding has lost 
30 to 40 per cent of its dollar value. 

Caspi has the job of hunting up 
potential contributors, but notes 
that they generally don't like lo 
have their names on psychiatric 
buildings. Though Summit has 
gained professional respect in its 
field. Caspi has not yet been able to 
find a public figure to head a 
Friends organization which could 
increase support.. . 

Some contributions have been 
coming in, but not smoothly: A 
public foundation pledged 525,000 a 
year ago towards a new unit for job 
rehabilitation, and space was to be 
rented from the Jerusalem 
Economic Corporation, which en¬ 
courages the development of in¬ 
dustry in the capital. Just before the 
lease was signed last October, Sum¬ 
mit got an apologetic phone call 
from'the donor. The public founda¬ 
tion's investments were in bank 
shares, and their value had dropped 
by half. 

The question is how long Summit 
can continue without impairing the 
quality of its services: "The act of 
courage may be lo dose within the 
next six months," says Mayer 
Sliskin. But it's not a decision to 
take lightly “after what Zvi went 
through for 10 years." 

Mayer had his own problems with 
the New York branch in 1975, when 
increased stale aid never came 
through. They filed suit on the basis 
of the law requiring the state lo 
educate its children — and while 
the case was fought in court for 
three years, they had to cut salaries 
and fire staiT to survive. 

“I've learned the hard wav that 
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TOUR VA'ALPH 
WZO. AJiyo and Absorption Dept 

invites Visitors from Abroad to an evening of 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

on all aspects Of living and banking in Israel 
tont ght December 27, at 9 p.m., at the Plaza Hotel, Jerusalem 
— Refreshments — Documentary Him in English 
Sponsore d by 

~ Admission Free — 
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95 splendid offers for relaxing holidays, 
wintersport and lots of fun in Bavaria, the 
Black Forest, the Eifel. Sauerland and the 
Harz Mountains. Just one example: 

7 nights incl. breakfast 
in the Bavarian Forest 
from $6.50 per day 

For information, brochure and bookings 
please contact your travel agent or the 
DZT counter at the Lufthansa office. Tel Aviv. 
Sunday - Thursday from 0900 to 1300 hrs. 
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Another technique .slreiij*. 
used is r.tdiojc’.b e t.ieeing of 
momiclttu.il .miihodie*. T.ieged .::i- 
tihiidi-". are in ice ted :n:o the p atier.: 
and then l»v:ited inside she h.*J> h> 

means of ,j gcnviij e.iiiier.l. .1 s.^-t of 
reverse \-rty in which the r.r.s 
c1n.111.iic fr.im »n>:de the 
rather than from outside it. 

This he ci-i-.* with relative!; 
sm.ill .jmounts of .sntiSjdy ultd h 
considered a it ■:< n - 1 n v a s: • e 
procedure, since it siv.ohct o:i!> 
tin\ jmourtt.c of rad’-irion, Bodmer 
points out. 

OTHER Cl RRENT applications 
include produeinc large amounts of 
extremelv pure reagent- for medical 
tests, such as the pregnancy lest. 
Researchers are also producing 
dirficul*-l,>purif> compounds, such 
as the virus-fight inc interferon, in 
larger quantities than was hitherto 
possible. 

Bui nowhere has the monoclonal 
antihods resolut.on ge:*er.sied more 
excitement '.run :n tre field of 
research into it> po:c;:!::i, j-cs as ,i 
hiehK -pecific drug-Je'iiers -sstem 
thjt would Ju straight so I he source 
of I he disease The idea i- thjt the 
antibodies would uc; a.- tm. “hom¬ 
ing deuces/' cjrrsine medical ions 
to me diseased cells hy passing 
the health}, one-. 

Such a homing deuce uoud al¬ 
low doctors to iM‘ toue suh- 

stjnees which would knock out only 
the speciiic.iIU targeted celts, and 
not ihe enure ssstein. s Bodmer. 

“The common w a \ *o treat 

rheumatoid mihnto — an juio- 
innnure disease — .s t.< give 
steroids, because thev suppress in- 
flamation. 'since the*. aSo suppress 
ihe immune response. :i\ al-oa wav 
of Irvine to ,i:r.e• o'u:c this 
response B;ii steroids ..re usujlh 
given when it's a bit !a:e. because 


the response has aheadv been es¬ 
tablished. Moreover, the suppres¬ 
sion mm-specific and can throw 
the a hole immune v.Mem out of 
killer" 

The same problem arises in ear- 
rent methods 01 treating cancer. 

” 1 he main problem at the mo¬ 
ment is th.il the mrls of drugs that 
a r e u-ej are d.in.icine to normal tis¬ 
sue In vome c.:>e>. >0;, can qu ; te 
ilMm.tlse.:!!;. cure, becau-e vou can 
ins’ man.:err LSI oft all the 

nor::’..*! tissue while kiiime oil ail the 
rumour " 

But this :s a delicate hjianes, 
Bodmer points out "l.iearlv. what 
.- ■:cejcii is ‘realiller.: that s- much 
R..-re specific for the 1’amour, while 
not disturbing the rorriai cells" 

K NOTES such an ap¬ 
proach. using a h:ehi> toxic xub- 
■>: uve made bv plants, has been 
used si:e..e»stu'lv ot: experimental 
•inin.io Bat he caufiom that :he 
:s mfini*.six more com- 
plw.itcd tvam.ir.i, anj that much 
wort .j,r,s ;.i he before the 
icchiv.j.jc ij 1 ' be .sppjj-eii Iiunian 
peine, 

prorlc'r.s :;-ust re 
s,«l\eii "Does :he ant mod} real I v 
get to tne npetarge:. it stable, 
c.oe- ei’-'iig 1 . 1! eft the-e. w hat’s 
the -ensitivit> \;i these ques¬ 
tions ha-, e h-e e-aluatcd 
t h<•■j'jho 

Bui the 4“-} ear--id profe-.sor 
■ srp'iv bel:eu*v that :he ..h-w-ers to 
these uaestior.- - ai’d a hot', of 
eat..:llv kivottv rtodies - are at- 
'a-’i.ip.'e 

•■7-s js . . ; the pi.'^t vvciimg 

pc:: *J. ever :p s.v.t.wC and medical 
rcs.-u-cn. Vfonoe.ona! anfbodres. 
gene: c ei’.gsneenre. the manipnlj- 
t:op if w -cil« :::d e!t:o ,, -'. , SL , rTtes .ire 
all i: p.-ss-hle *.o do things 

auc nnd out :nmgs that one ;us! 
mia -nej SvJore One’s Jre.rn' are 
now ^Cs-lining a reehs!;.' poss-hili;} 
‘N v’a can’t sa_\ that we’ll find a 
cure V-iorro-v. ‘.-r :i’. l 1 . 1 vear*. i»r 
even : k i -.ears. But we ceit.up.ly 
will 1 1 ... - i-rsi 1 . .;nc :t ttili ?tf 
hcu.ii se I.'.csi- new devei.;p- 
men:-. There’s no doubt abou; :i " 
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Zvi Stiskin... administrative foresight and professional understanding 


that's not the way to run things." 
says Mayer Stiskin. “There’s no 
dens ex machina to save the day." 

And no Zvi Stiskin. Schneider 
wilt 20 on as clinical director and 


Schoenbrun as financial director. 
The dav-io-day function, for now. 
continues But those who remain 
feel short on vision, nav (gating skill, 
and well-placed laughter. 





The 
Sharon 
gives you 
at least 3 ways 
to start off 

1984! 

0 

FORMAL at the SASSON ROOM 0 

Highlighted by: 

★ Festive 5 coursedinner with wine i*') 

★ Performance by entertainer f~y 

Menl Peer 

★ Dancing to the tunes of the O 

MOTI SCHWARTZ BAND, 0 

with vocalist HAYA COHEN 

★ Midnight champagne and all the trimmings 
$50. per person, V.A.T. included. 

INFORMAL at the Apyrion Bar, including 

★ First drink ★ Dai^ce music 

★ Champagne toast ★ Goulash Soup at Midnight 

. $25. per person, VAT. included . .. 

THE THIRD WAY TO WELCOME 1984? 

Weil, the Sharon sets the mood, 

and the '“"Big Brother” is notyet watching..’..’ . 

For table reservations, call Haim Cohen 
at The Sharon (052)78777 


“It’s probably 
nothing 

but what if it’s something 
Report suspicious objects! Diai 100. 
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Qal or Eisenberg group expected to pay $28nu 

Mizrahi revives Israel Corp. deal 


80,000 flats and villas empty Egypt trims its oil prices ■ 


r. i"' n 


By MACABEE DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. The Mizrahi Bank fc 
trying to sell'its 17 per cent interest 
in the Israel Corporation Tor S28 
mt/fian to either the Eisenberg 
group or jointly to Bank Hapoalim 
and Discount Bank {within the 
framework of Oaf Israel). 

This was confirmed yesterday by 
Aharon Meir, managing director of 
the Mizrahi Bank. He stressed that 
since Mizrahi had reached an agree¬ 
ment some time ago with Clal 
(whose main shareholders are 
Hapoalim and Discount) he ex¬ 
pected Gal to stand by the deal. 

From Gal sources, it is learned, 
however, that the firm may pull out 
of the deal since the Tel Aviv Stock 
Exchange has failed to permit it to 
float a new share issue. This issue 
would allow the public to exchange 
its Israel Corporation shares for 
Clal shares' within two years, and 
this two-year proviso was one of 
Clal's conditions. Mizrahi says there 
was no two-year provision in its 
agreement with Clal. The stock ex¬ 
change wants the issue floated in a 
much shorter time. 

Financial circles said yesterday 
that the matter will be decided one 
wav or another within a short time. 
They also believed that ihe 
Eisenberg group would try to meet 
Mizrahi’s terms. 

The complicated story began 
earlier this year, when Gal sought 
to gain control of the Israel Cor¬ 
poration. which enjoys considerable 


tux advantages since it was set up 
specifically to attract foreign in¬ 
vestors, 

Clal itself is 40 per cent owned by 
the Bank Hapoalim group, with 
an*»Jher 2b per cent being held by 
the Discount Bank group. The 
remaining 31 per cent is held by the 
general public. 

After considerable negotiations, 
the Finance Ministry approved the 
transaction on condition that 
neither Clal nor any of its com¬ 
panies exploit these special tax 

henefits. 

This paved the way for Clal ob¬ 
taining 54 per cent of the shares of 
the Israel Corporation. 

The latter’s shares are held as fol¬ 
lows: Bank Hapoalim, 20 per cent 
(three per cent directly, another 
ID.5 per cent through Hapoalim 
Switzerland, and six per cent by 
Israel Investors, Corporation, an af¬ 
filiate of Hapoalim): 17 per cent by 
IDB Development through the 
Israel-European company ISROP. 
in which Baron Edmond de 
Rothschild has a controlling in¬ 
terest: and 17 per cent by the 
Mizrahi Bank — seven per cent 
directly, and ten per cent through 
its investment company. PAL A. It is 
believed that the Eisenberg group 
holds 30 per cent of the Israel Corp. 
and that it paid between 56 million 
and SlOOm. for this bloc earlier this 
year. The rest of the shares are scat¬ 
tered and traded on the Tel Aviv 
Slock Exchange. 

In return for these 54 per cent 
held by the three Israeli banks, Clal 


u-as to trade 18.26 per cent of its 
own shares. And under a separate 
deal made hetween Mizrahi with 
both Bank Hapoalim and Discount 
(or IDB). the latter was to buy out 
Mizrahi’s interests in Gal for S28m. 
after the Clal-israel Corp. exchange 
of stock. 

The original deal (exchange of 
■ stock) was valued at about S84m. 

One year ago, Clal was valued on 
the Tel Aviv Stock Exchange at 
S5l4m. Today, its value has shrunk 
to about S85m. As for the Israel 
Corp., one year ago it was valued at 
S422m. Today, its value has shrunk 
to about S25m. 

However, spokesmen for both the 
Mizrahi Bank and Clal said yester¬ 
day that “the present market value 
of both Clal and the Israeli Corp. in 
no way reflects their true value.” 

Thus, the 528m. now being 
demanded by the Mizrahi Bank for 
its 17 per cent share in Israel Corp. 
is more than the total present 
market value of the Israel Corp. But 
the Eisenberg group can exploit the 
original tax benefits of the Israel 
Corp.. which are worth many mil¬ 
lions of dollars. 

if the Eisenberg group does ob¬ 
tain the 17 percent held by Mizrahi, 
it will have only about 47 per cent of 
the shares or the Israel Corp. But it 
is believed that it can pick up 
another four per cent on the stock 
market for a small sum, although 
the price of Israel Corp. shares 
should rise if any demand is felt for 
them. 


By AARON SITTNER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Canvassers in last summer's 
Census of Population and Housing 
discovered approximately 80,000 
empty, unoccupied flats and villas, 
in the course of their rounds, the 
Central Bureau of Statistics 
revealed lust week. 

Almost all of the empty flats were 
in the larger towns and cities, and 
the number does not include empty 
fiats in newly constructed buildings, 
where the new owners were prepar¬ 
ing to take occupancy within a 
month. 

While the number of empty flats 
represented only five percent of the 
total in Tel Aviv and Jerusalem, the 
picture was very different 
elsewhere. In Safad and Arad, 18 
per eent of the flats stood empty: in 


Carmiel and Kiryat Shmona, 15 per 
cent: and in Eilat. 13 per cent. 

Based on information from 
neighbours, it appears that at least 
-38 per cent of the empty flats had 
been unoccupied for more than a 
year. In 20 per cent of the cases, the 
period of non-occupancy could 
have been either shorter or longer 
since no information was available 
from persons living nearby. 

As for ownership, this data could 
■not be had for 30 per cent of the 
80,000 empty flats throughout the 
country. However, for the rest it 
was determined that 60 per cent 
belong to Israeli residents (ap¬ 
parently holding the flats for 
children, or as an investment): 
seven per cent to persons living 
abroad: and 33 per cent to owners, 
such as companies or institutions. 


Soviet oil search hampered by poor equipment 


MOSCOW (Reuter). — The Soviet Union's search for oil around the Cas¬ 
pian Sea is being hampered by a lack of suitable drilling equipment, the 
Communist Party daily Pravda reported. 

Most rigs in the region are capable of drilling only to a depth of 4.000 to 
5.000 metres, while surveys suggest that 70 per cent or gas and oil reserves is 
as deep as 7.000 metres. Pravda said. 

Equipment capable of withstanding the high pressure and temperatures 
of up to 200 degrees centigrade encountered at such depths is being 
develped. but it cannot yet be produced systematically. Pravda added. 

The Soviet Unign is the world’s biggest oil producer, but western experts 
have suggested that supplies are dwindling and greater efforts are needed in 
prospecting and exploitation of available resources. 


Shelling led to glass Yule pendants 


Helioscience in $900m. solar heat deal 


By JOSEPH MORGENSTERN 
Post Finance Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Helioscience Inc. 
said a 40 year contract for the 
purchase of electricity derived from 
geothermal sources was signed 
between the U.S. Navy and 
Helioscience General of New York 
Gty. a joint venture owned equally 
by Helioscience Inc. and General 
Ener-Tech. Inc. of San Diego. 

At today’s energy prices the con¬ 
tract is valued at S30 million per an¬ 
num Tor a total of about 5900m. 

The contract allows for escala¬ 
tions depending on the price of 
energy and the consumer price in¬ 
dex. 

Under the terms of the agreement 


Helioscience General will construct 
at 75 megawatt geothermal power 
plant at the Navy’s air weapons 
training complex at Fallon. Nevada. 
The total cost of the project is es¬ 
timated to exceed 5100m. 

Helioscience Inc. will provide the 
management and financing of this 
turnkey project and General Ener- 
Tech will provide ihe technology. 

Hdioscience Inc. was given a 
five-year option to purchase up Lo 
15 per cent of the outstanding com¬ 
mon stock of General Ener-Tech. 

The company president and prin¬ 
cipal owner is Ezra Hard, an Israeli 
engineer who has been active in the 
field of solar energy both in Israel 
and the U.S. for many years. 


Subaru’s new van 
can carry six people 

TEL AVIV. — Subaru will soon 
begin marketing here a 997cc van, 
plugging the gap between the 700cc 
and l,300cc cars it has been selling 
in Israel. This was announced 
yesterday by Daniel Berkovich, 
general manager of Japanauto. the 
company which imports Subaru. 

The E10 van displayed at a press 
conference here is narrow and high. 
Japanauto said it can accommodate 
six adults if the seats are folded can 
carry 580kgs of cargo. 

The van sells now for IS902.850. 
including Value Added Tax, but not 
the 15 per cent one-year com¬ 
pulsory loan. 

Japanauto also presented the 
Subaru 1.800 GLF four-door sedan. 


By YA'ACOV FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
HAIFA. — Thousands of West 
German Christmas trees this year 
are decorated with gold-covered 
Nahariya glass pendants from 
Andreas Meyer's artistic glass 
works in the northern resort town. 
The export-oriented ornaments 
were designed when tourists stayed 
away after PLO shelling of the town 
— prior lo the Peace for Galilee 
Operation. 

Meyer told The Jerusalem Post 
that he started his export drive 
because the bombardment kept 
away tourists, who were the best 
customers for his creations, which 
include both decorative tableware 
and ornamental pieces. 

He runs the 15-year-old factory 
with his wife and their designer son, 
Yigael. and now employs seven- 
workers. ‘Their latest hit, the. 
Christmas tree pendant, is made of 
disc-shaped glass decorated with a 
silk-screen 24 karat goldfilm, main- 


Saudis adjust their exchange rate to the dollar 

RIYADH (AP). - The Saudi Ara- value of the riyal in light of the 
Wan Monetary Agency (SA.M^Tan- world oi.l slump. Saudi Arabia relies 
Bounced yesterday'that it bad ad- on oif.exports fqr.fthe bulk -oS ats 


which is more luxurious than the , v depicting snowflakes and 
other ISOOcc cars marketed here so t V um p eting ange | s . 


nounced yesterday'that it bad ad¬ 
justed the value of the riyal from 
3.48 lo 3.50 to the dollar. This was 
the second adjustment of the riyal 
exchange rate in five months. 


Economic circles attribute these 
minor devaluations to the weakened 


hard currency earnings. . 

Meantime, SAMA also an¬ 
nounced that as of January 1. 1984 
new banknotes to be primed would 
include the 500-riyal denomination. 
So far. the highest was the 100-riyal 
denomination. 


far. It is equipped with a digital dis¬ 
play dash and power-steering. 

So far some .5 million Subarus 
have, been .produced by,-Fuji iHfiaJvy 
Industries m Japan and-more than 
120.000 of them were exported to 
this country. 

According to Japanauto’s sales 
manager, Ehud Pedetzor. 18 per 
cent of the 680.000 cars on Israel's 
roads are Subarus. 


CHAIRMAN. - Arye Efrat has 
been re-elected chairman of the As¬ 
sociation of Agents and Petrol Sta¬ 
tion Owners. 


0NE-ANL-0NE CROSSWORD 


ACROSS 

IHow information is given as 
to my marital failure (8) 

5 A bounder, half German, 
nevertheless a touching 
type (6) 

9 Asks how writing paper was 
sold formerly (8) 

10 Hesitate to confront the 
South African border mis¬ 
sion (6) 

11 As much as one can stand— 
if given a breath test (3,5) 

12 Is it acquired by men who 
get on in time? (6) 

14 Very likely how the poker 
player decides his bet (2,3,5) 

18 Bookmaking effort which 
produces some effect (10) 


DOWN 

1 Do I sit confounded by fools? 
( 6 ) 

2 Sounds as though the high¬ 
est point has been reached 
in wounded pride (6) 

3 Dry grape is placed in the 
rain (6) 

4 “ See it? Newsy? Involved?" 
He would answer “ Yes" 
(5,7) 

6 The tune Church of God 
Established ” or “ In the 
Heav’ns Ascendant ”? (3,5) 

7 Join ship for Indian port 
management (2,6) 

8 Humanitarian body which 
totally misinterprets High¬ 
way Code (3,5) 

13 Tell a tall story about what 
racketeering coastguards do 
(5.1.4) 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 1 


FIRST AID 


Jerusalem: Kupat Holim Clal it. Romema, 
52.1191. Balsam. Salah Eddin. 272315. 
Shu'ufut. Shu'afal Road. 810108. Dar Eldawa. 
Herod's Gale. 282058. 

Tel A*l*: Concept, 9 Gliksbcrg. 490020. 
Bruith. 28 Kine George. 283731. 

Pelak llkva: Kupat Holim (.'lain. Haim 
O/cr Si 

Netaaya: Kupat Holim. 31 Brodwky, 81123. 
Haifa: Aliya, 44 Ha'aliya. 522062. Pentagon. 4 
Hugdud Hu'ivri. K. Motzkin. 711490. 


Phone Mmbm: Jerusalem. Tet Aviv. Haifa — 
101. Dua Region (Ramat Gan. Baei Brak. 
Givatayim) — 78I1IL 


Ashdod 41333 
Ashkelon 23333 
Bui Yam 58555/6 
Bcersheba 7S33J 
Eilat 72JJ3 
Had era 22333 
Hoion 80313k 
Nuhariya 923333 


Nazareth 54333 
Neianvu 23333 
. PciahTikva912333- 
Rehovol 054-51333 
Rishon LcZion 942333 
Sarcd 30333 
Tiberiax 20111 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


22 Fighter will hesitate after 15 Long way, and the slower 


chase (6) 

23 Agree to penalty (8) 

24 One _ who . prophesies 


route to Scotland 
16 Jenny used to t 
(4,4) . . 


a tale 


chiorine deposit in n^eral « J?* 


( 6 ) 

25 Hobby profile (8) 


mentary legislation (8) 

19 Agree to current way of 
transferring territory (o) 


Jerusalem: Shaarc Zcdefc (pediatrics, surgery, 
orthopedics, ophthalmology). Bikur Holim 
(internal, obstetrics, E.N.T.) 

Tel Aviv: Rokuh (pediatrics), Ichiiov(internal, 
surgery 1. 

Ketanya: Laniudo (obstetrics, internal, 
pediatrics, gynecology, surgery). 


Mngcn David Adorn firsL aid centres are open 
from 8 p.m. to 7 a.m. Emergency home culls 
by doctors at fixed rules. Sick Fund members 
should enquire about rebate. 

Rape CrMs Centre (24 hours), for help call Tef. 
A*i». 1 234819, Jerusalem — 810110. and Haifa 
88791. 

“Eran" — Mental Health First Aid, Tel.: 
Jenralen 669911, Tel Avh 25331!. Haifa 
.538888. Beerebeba 48111,Nrtaaya 35316. 


FLIGHTS 


26 Deed UN is resolved to lay 2Q What MPs do to find the 


bare (S) 

27 Eastern chaps in a 
rented accommodation 


quotient (6) 

tent 21 Concentrating like those 27 
(8) Orientals (6) 


POLICE 
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Dial 10(1 in most parts of the conn fry. In Tiberias 
dial 924444. Kin at Sbnnaa 40444. 


24-HOURS FLIGHT 
INFORMATION .SERVICE 
Call 03-972484 
(multi-line) 
ARRIVALS ONLY 
(TAPED MESSAGE) 
03-295555 (20 lines) 


QUICK CROSSWORD 
ACROSS 
5 Wrench away 


8 Speeches 

9 Spanish gentleman 
16 Degenerate 

11 Dwelling 



14 Also 

16 Negligent 

17 Parading views 

18 Secret agent 

20 Pastoral residence 

24 Disability 

25 Musical note 

26 Enfeebled 

27 Likeness 


DOWN 

1 Cricket ground 

2 Tropical fruit 

3 King with golden 


4 Imprison 
6 Join ship again 
7Rebuke -• 

12 newer.. 

13 White wine 
• 14 Fool „ 

( 15 Twenty-four hours 

- IB-Heavenly body 

22 Idolise 

- S2 Extent 

23 Animosity 


MflETLL: 


f MHUUUM' 
f RATEOF 

1 * 840 = 


COMPLET€ : -“-“ :; 

CHNESEMEAL 

TOYOOBTKMVE: 


TASTE OF SZE-CHUAN 
052-70448 


FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE AFTER 
7O0PM YOU MAY ALSO CALL 
TEL OB2-77ISO052-78530 


Order early for 
New Year's Eve. 


He said one firm had purchased 
12,000 of the pendants that he air- . 
freighted lo the German Federal. 
Republic because ;6f the 1 dockdiV; 
Strike. Unifil personnel for whdm 


WHAT’S ON 


Notices in the feature are ohgcge.d.'ptt 
1S339 per line iadndjng VAT; insqrtiorF 
every day costs IS6S59 including VAT. 
per month. Copy accepted at offices of 
The Jerusalem Post and ail recognized 
advertising agents. 



Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

Israel Museum. ExU4th»: On Reisman, 
Pointings.' Gobi Klasmer. Paintings; Tom Sc id¬ 
ol ann Freud, illustrator of children's books; 
Scraps, creating home theatre sett and 
greeting cards; Memphis Milano, furniture 
and accessories; Michael Druks, photographic 
situations; David Bamberg in Palestine; 
Moritz Oppcnheim. first Jewish painter; Tip of 
the Iceberg No. 2: Permanent Coilection of 
Juduica. Art. Archaeology and. Contemporary 
Israeli Art. Rockefeller Museum: Kadesh 
Bamea. Judean Kingdom fortress; How to 
Study the Past (for children. Paky Centre. 
Cosed Saturdays). 

Visiting Hoars: Main Museum 4-10. At 3; 
Guided Tour of Shrine uf the Book. 4; 
Children's Concert, “Birds” with Mor-Li 
Recorder Ensemble (with slides). 4 JO; Guided 
tour in English. 6 and 8.30: Him. “Silting 
Ducks.” 

■CONDUCTED TOURS 
HADASSAH — Guided tour of all installa¬ 
tions * Hourly tours at Kiryat Hadassah and 
Hadassah Mt. Scopus. * Information, reserva¬ 
tions; 02-416333. 02-426271. 

Hebrew University: 

1. Tours in English at 9 and 11 a.m_ from Ad¬ 
ministration Building. Glvat Ram Campus. 
Buses 9 and 28. • 

2. Mount Scopus tours II a.m. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre, Sherman 
Building. Boses 9 and 28 lo last stop. Further 
details; Tel. 02-882819. 

American Mbrwhi Women. Free Morning 
Tours — X Atkulai Street,.Jerusalem. Tel. 02- 
699222. 


Tel Aviv 


MUSEUMS 

Tel A»I» Museum. Exhibitions: Pins Collection, 
Chinese and Japanese Paintings and Prints. 
Encounter with collector Ja'cob . Pins (in 
Hebrew) on 28.12 at 8 p.m. finy Leitersdorf, 
Israeli fashion designer: Micha Kirshner, 
photographs: Zvi Goldstein. Structure and 
Superstructure (Helena Rubinstein Pavilion); 
Classical Pointing in 17th and 18th centuries; 
Impressionism and Post-Impressionism; 
Twentieth Century Art; Israeli Art. Visiting 
Hours; Sun.-Thur. 10-10. Fri. closed. Sal. 10-2; 
7-IO. Helena Rubinstein Pavilion: Sun.-Thur. 
9-1: 5-9. fti. dosed. Sat. 10-2. 
CONDUCTED TOURS 
American Mizracfal Women. Free- Morning 
Tours ■— Tel Aviv," Tel. 220187, 243106 
WIZO: To visit our projects call Tel Aviv, 
232939; Jerusalem. 226060; Haifa. 89537. 
PIONEER WOMEN — N A'A MAT, Morning 
tours. Call for reservations; Tet Aviv, 2560%. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Hadassah Visitors Dept. Please call 03-491489. 


Haifa 

Golden Age Gob (Rothschild Community 
Centre. Ml. Carmel), today 4.15; “Talk with a 
Woman Psychologist” with Dr. Martha Kas- 
sierer. Guests-and new .members welcome. 
Wiuu's On S Haifa, dial 04-640840. 


YESTERDAY’S SOLUTION 


ISGULJUUtSOCHQ d Li 
H O E □ □ QDEEf 
iBEBQBBQHnQ B □ 
□ □ □ □ Gtanana 

Q a E E ES 
EUQEQGB QEBEE1QE 
E □ EGJEQG3 □ □ 
EflKlB \3 ED DHB0 

□ □ □□□□□ □ Q 

mnacaixiBE seesqhee 

□ D ffl B E 
EQQEQE E H □ 0 

E □ IlEEQnEQQEDl 
EE30E Ei a ca a a 
(2 E_EEEBBQHBeEl 


QUICK solution: 


ACROSS: l,Broada„.4 Stares. 7 Trun- 
£heon. B Noej. M Neat, 11 Tenor. 13 
u Burial, n 


15 Bobbed,; f6 Lawyer, 17 
jjgM. 18 Ensued, 21 Haro.. 2Z 


CAIRO (Rcuteri. - Egypt yester¬ 
day shaved 50 U.S. cents off she 
price of its Suez blend crude nii 
from January I. evidence of linger¬ 
ing surpluses in the world oil market 
that threaten another general price 
reireat. 

Oil trade sources in the Middle 
Hast said, however, it was unfikeh 
that the reduction to 52S a barrel 
announced b\ the Egyptian General 
Petroleum Corporation iEGPO 
itself would add greatly to the 
downward pressures. 

The surprise was that Eg> pi held 
off culling ils price until January. 
The Soviet linion look 75 eenis off 
quotes Tor competing Urals Wend 
early in December. 

An Egyptian spokesman said a 
smaller 25 cents cut was being made 
on inferior Egyptian Balayim crude, 
which would be priced at S26.50 in 
January. Yet, heavier Ras Gharib 
would actually rise by 25 cents, to 
S24.75. apparently refleciing more 
buoyant demand for that type of oil. 

The Gulf market sources saw 
Egvpfs move as probably a symp¬ 
tom of market weakness, rather 
than a trigger for a new downward 
spiral that some market experts say 
might occur. 

Interest continues to focus mainly 
on whether Britain, which, iike 
Egypt, does not belong to OPEC, 
will continue to resist buyer pres¬ 
sure to cut prices for North Sea oil 
in the new year. 

A cut in British oil, which com¬ 


pete*. directly with ihe ck! 
prnj.hed OPEC n 
\.?cri.!. might he a m or 
Mow :•» the cancJ in its si 
de.'erd .s world reference 
S2'/ for Saudi \rabian lie 
Oil. 

I.ejptN oij output is r u 
ar«*::nd "50.00 0 barrels j 
wnt.-h ihunt or:c-ihird ,s-*x 

Or the second-largest I 
renev earner f.ir a deficit-*- 
economy aftci 
t.snces h\ some three millh 
l!.!T» wurktni! abroad, mam 
Gulf. 

The economy was hart b' 
of oil price cuts earlier this ■ 
lowing OPtC'.s decision ii 
to cut its reference pnee by 
|jrs. Egypt struggled not 
again and its prices ha« 
frozen for four months. 


$60.3m. asked for 
Ports Authority b 


The government will be 
approve a $60 3 million 
mem budget for the Ports ■» 
f<»r the 1084 85 budget >. 
plan was presented 
authority's -board ol dircc 
week. 

The budget calls for ■ 
S27.5m. on improving 
port. Sl5m. for Haifa" p 
51 m. for construction of 
around Eilat port. 


Nahariya is a home away from 
home are also good customers for 
the original decorations. 

Meyer said the value of his ex¬ 
ports will this year total 560,000, 
mainly to West Germany and the 
U.S. where the popular, item is a 
series of artistic glass plates of his 
son's design that have become col¬ 
lectors' items. 


FREDI DURRA 

IN SEINEM NEUEN PROGRAMM 

★ SALTO MORALE ★ 

MUSIK HUMOR und ZEITKR1TIK 
Begleitung und Musik Bearbeitung: KURT MASS 
Fredi Durr a in His New Programme 


HA UFA. Sjurday. Dec. 31 
Seiran. S pjn. Tickea 
.Vova Ageary. Tel 66527; 


JERUSALEM 
Tirado? Jan 3 
Klun Tbejur a 30 ? = 
Ti-kcls SLi.ci. Casjr.i 


HAIFA, rt Sii ■: 
J £ SoLinr.iJ On3<*. 

S.SQpB.Tieu'U. 

N.-V.I A£i'n£\ : 66 


NETANYA, Saturday. 
Job T OhclShea: Spm 
Tickets Mofu 
20 Horzl. Signal 


tflaviv 

TLPsdj? ,'ir- !i’ 

ZOA Hoase ? ? — 
T^kots K'jcocc 
Hadran. Kosu>i r.jri 




Impressario D. Berger 



TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

8.15 CituEcnship 8.40 English 6 9.00 
Arithmetic 4 9.25 Maths 5 9.40 Sumuim 
Street 10.10 F.ncliih 5 10.30 English 7 
10.50 Science 7-« 11.20 English 8 11.40 
Geography 7 A (2.05 English 9 12.30 
Music 13.00 English 10 13.30 Music 15.00 
Everyman's University: The Kindergarten 
Years; -Isnid'v Beautiful Geology 16.00 
Tnuch-.I6.30 Pretty Butterfly .17.00 A -V* 
Evening — live magazine 
;CHILDREN'S PHOG&AMMESr. . 

17.30 3. 4. 5'/= 

17.50-Faster. Higher. Stronger - sports 
ARAB1C-LANGUAGE programmes. 

18.30 News roundup 
18.32 Youth Magazine 
19.00 Documentary 
19.X) News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume at 
20.00 wiih a news roundup 
20.02 Play it Again — TV gome in¬ 
troduced hv Dudu Topaz 
20JO Kolbotek 
21.00 Mahal Newsreel 

21.30 Second Look 

22.10 The Winds of War. Pan 13 or an 18- 
pan serial based on (he bestseller by 
Herman Wnuk about the Second World 
War 

23.00 Beethoven: Piano Conccno No.2 in 
E-flat major (Giulini, Los Angeles. Mur¬ 
ray Perahia) 

23.30 News 

JORDAN TV (unofficial): 

17.40 Cartoons 18.00 French Hour 18.30 
(JTV 3) Science film 18.45 Target 19.00 
News in French .19JQ News in Hebrew 
19.45 Magadnc Zero One 20.00 News in 
Arabic 20.30 Hi-De-Hi 21.10 The Secret 
Army 22.15 Magnum 


Zuhtn Mch»a conduct tog -- Seb 
Sy mph.trv N.« 8. Saint-Sacn> 

C oncc.'ti• tutlh Shulaira! Lonjin), V 
Bav-i»'n C.incerio. Rimsky-Kor 
C apr/.-fciit Ksp;ieniilc; Mussorgiky-. 
Pictures a! an l-.shrintien 
2?.t>n Si-meth.n.' for Eve:\hodi 


First Programme 


t’.' 1 .' prisgrantmcH for Oli-n 
" Vi I icht i'l.tssieai Mum. Wori 
H.i-dn. Ps'nchie'li. Vlbcmr. Kn 
Knrsakov. Kha.Kitiirian .and- ather 
9 'll I'.-KCMRituc in Easy Hebrew 
l ,i A‘5 I iictianlcr — lise fjmili mag 
i I.!* 1 hlcmentarv School Broadcasi 
I i .Vi Lducjtton for all 
12 05 Sephardi s.incs 
l?(*l News in English 
M hi News in hrench 
14.05 Children's programmes 
15.25 l-ducaii>in for all 
15.55 Notes on j New Book 
16.05 Religious \ffjini Magazine 
17.12 Jewish Ideas 
17.20 p's cry nun's limscrsity 
l*.n? Alternoxn Classics 
JK.47 Bible Re.idme — Chronicles 
1-9 

19 05 Tjlmud Larson , 

19 30 programmes for Ohm 
32.05 Topical discussion • - nirudui 
ShmucI Mimic • 

2?t»5 Tsoi K Two 


“ISRAEL DEVEI 


Second Porgrumme 


ON THE AIR 


Voice of Music 


6.02 Musical Cock 

7.07 Vivuldi: Violin Concerto in C minor 
fZukcrman); Handel; Aria; Haydn: 
Symphony No.3: Hummel: Trumpet 
Concerto; Prokofiev; Classical 
Symphony; Offenbach; Gay Paris [New 
York, Bernstein): Kmjaly: Dances from 
Gaianiha (Chicago. Ozawa); Wicniawski 1 
f-antasic hrillianie on themes from Faust 
(Ricci): Brahms; Piano Concerto No.I 
(Burenbnim. New York. Mehta): Bartok: 
Divemmcnui for Strings (Barenboim): 
Bach: Suite No.2 (Rampaf): Mozart: 
Concertonc Tor ZViohns. K. 190 (Perlman. 
Zukerman. Israel Chamber Ensemble); 
Beethoven: The Creatures oT Prometheus 
12.00 ;Jaimc Laredo, violin — Handei- 
Halversonr: Pussacaglia (with Sharon 
Robinson., cello); Bach; Partita NoJ; 
Ives; Violin Sonata No.4; Ravel: Duo 
(with Sharon Robinson) 

13.05 Johann Strauss; Die Flcdermaus 
(Willy Boskywski conducting) 

15.00 The History of Music 

15.30 Youth-Programme 

16.30 Lawrence Chcmey, oboe (Canada), 
with Ruth Maayani. harp — works by 
Handel. Britten, Arthur Gelbrun. Bartok 

and Ravel 

18.00 News from the Record Library 
19.05 Choral Music (repeat) 

20.00 Traditional Music from Korea 

20.30 The Israel Philharmonic Orchestra. 


6.12 Ciymnjstics 

6.30 Fditnru) Revicw 

6.r.5 Green Light — drivers' cornel 
7.00 This Morning — news magazh ■ 
8.05 Hrsi Thing — with Ehud Man 

10.10 All Shadev of the Network — i 
ing magazine 

12.05 open Line — news and must 
13.00 Midiluy — new* com memory, i 

14.10 Matter* of Interest — with 
Gozit 

16.10 Safe Journey 

17.10 Economics Magazine 

17.25 Uf Men and Figures — ccom : ‘ 
magazine 

18.1)5 Health and Medcinc Magui 

18.45 Today in Sport 

19.05 Today — radio newsreel 

19.30 New World — environ 
maga.'ine 

20.rt5 Caninnal requests ' 

22 05 Ja.-z Corner » 

23 05 Ci»id Evening from Jcrusalerl 


.5»£C:aLi« m 


%. '.f ^ 

fri* 


*■* ■■ *.*■ < 

* : ' 




Z:r 


Mtiming Smmds 

6.30 I'mvcrsily on ihe kir 
7.0T ”71)7“ —"with Mcx \nski 
8.0^ Moraine Newsreel 

905 Riehl N.m - - wuh Rafi Resht'^ | 
11.05 Israeli Winter — with Eli'Y®fe_ 
13 05 Tw. Hours 'i-^ 

15.05 Whal'e Wrong — with Ecez 
16.05 Four in the Afternoon 
17.05 Evening Newsreel 
16 05 Cumpulcr Magazine 
|9U5 Music Todai — music maga< 
20.05 Ruck Plus 

21.00 Mahal — TV Newsreel ^ 

21.30 Uni\cr>jt> on the Air (repeal" 
22.05 Popular sones 

23 (15 ClavsiLji Nicht Birds — with 
fciTim . 

00.05 Night Birds — songs 
Shimon Bar.ik kM 


RAIL 





CINEMAS 


JEEU5ALEM4, 7, 9 

Nights; Edbon: Lone 
Wolf; Hatnrah; Adieu L’ami: ETu-; Who 
Will Love My Children?: Mitehril: Mv 
Favourite Year 7. 9; Orion: Star 
Uiamhcr: Oma: Va Banquc: Boo. Yq| 4 
7. 9.15: Semadar: Officer and Gentleman 
7. 9.15; Buyeon Ha'uni: Trading Places 
6.45. 9. (Imnn One; Triple feature,! 
ticket, l-irst Bhutd 6.15; Conun Ihe Bar- 
harian 8: M.id Max II at 10: rmeamlhe- 
ipe: Hepham K.w 4: Schwesiern Oder die 
Baliinec dev (Ducks 7; Southern Comfort 
9 31); Israel Masettm: Sittinc Ducks 6.8.30 


TEL AVIV 4J8, 7.15. 9JB 
Alkdby: Revenge of the Ninju: Ben- 
Yehuda: Lone Wolf Macquade; Chen I: 
Trading Places' 4.30. 7, 9 JO; Cl«q 2: Of¬ 
ficer und Gentleman 4,30. 7. 9.40; Chen 3: 
Blu*; Thunder 4.30. 7. 9.30; Chen 4: Can- 
ner> Row 4.30. 73)5, 9 30: Bananas. Sun. 

' 10.30. 1.30: Chen 5: Psycho H 4.30. 7JOS. 
9.35: Roller Ball 10.30. I JO; Cinema Ow: 
Ciahriclla: (lass: Coup dc Fuudn," Dekd* 
-iSiar Chamber 7,15. 9.30; Drire-fo- War 
.g®)'®* 7 ^.- Sex film, midnight:. 
Bmpr: AOieu L'anu; Cat: r.Love You 
■C armem Had: Ruby Love 4JO, 7.3Q. 9.J0i 
Meaning of Life' 
^ Mrlil Hero 
1.30. 4.30. -7.I5. 9,30;. Limor; Zorbu 


Maxim: l.-mkin-j for Mr. Goo 
Mograbi: Thu Toy; Orly: Ds 
Summer 4.15. 7. 9.30; Paris: R» 
10. 12. 2. 4. 7 \y <t ]0: Pm: Praying' 
ns; Shahaf: Plash Dance: Hcirbte 
Bananas II a.m.: Studio: Who WiH 
My Children? 5.7. \ s. 9jo ; Tchdet: v 
Christmas Mr. Lawrence: Td 
Museum: Muddy River; Zifon: To I 
Xuiim Uontou: l.unktni; to Go. £ 
7 15. <) i(|. Tnsritnt Fraociis: La hr# 
ItiMim Ui 
HAIFA 4, 6.45, 9 

AmpUtheatre; Midnight Express:.* 
Concrete Jungle. Atzmoti: Coil 
Poudre; Own: Flash Dance; hi 
Class M5. 9; Orahr Man. Won* 
Child. Gri«: Price of Treason. 6 h*S 
Ort>: Mern Christmas Mr Loll? 
h-45. 9; Pm: \niiie Hall: Ron: Up; 
Fcvlival. 

RAMAT GAN ^ 

Anmm: t (»ve Yuu Carmen 
Bug 4: Lilvz ITav of Zt'nc ■7,15.9 3^ 
Trading H.wev 4. 7. 9 30: Ord*f|| 
Summer 7.is, 9.30* .Bin* f~a VgSa 
. Ramat Gan: Max- 

herzuya 

David: New V >1 .Niitfil* ‘ u&B 
.-THrm: Wjr Uuitv> 

HOLCXN . v— 

Mfedal: Tr.idinc Placet 

Buyer 4.3Ur"Sm»: Mortal WH 

9..H); Some l ike It Hot 4J0 ; >'3 



Wtrr - 


vwfjri it* 
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' ’ -.■ 4 - ; A triple-headed up^ 

" (y ^nd^devcloped yesterday, as 
Cd^shares advanced sharp- 
joined by various 
' : r 'i-of indeK-tinkcd bonds. The 
.igts which reflected gai ns of 

- ' - per cent were in the 

r j^at is. part of die Treasury 

" , ■ 

‘ -.{■.upsurge in -these shares 

* : f {fair fast week, when their 
‘ f ;, ; were about 20 per cent, 
jay marked the-third session 
which the bank shares 
strong gains. Prior to die 
upswing the bank shares 
; : ^ jen by a nominal 21 per cent. 

•jjpwragc, since the beginning 
/ t imber. ■ 

'V,'?e total market turnover of 
yg- . ''N. J344 million, afaU in IS232m. 
jNounted for by bank shares. 

1 "*pil group saw its sectoral in- 
vancc by 7.9 per cent as it 
to Sunday's reports of an oil 
^ Jjthe.KarraonTlI well in the 
: . : field. The shares of the com- 
.’which have a stake in the 
. regardless how small — 
-Mostly up by the maximun al- 
- r ” 10 per cent. Some were es- 
' d as “buyers only.” 
ng in index-linked bonds 
y active and at IS 1.2 billion 
rued more than three times 

- J never in the share market. 
/ firmed, and in the longer- 

ionds, which had been 
y hard hit recently there 
ed gains of up to three per 

Bank of Israel dealer has 
$:tive in the bond market as 
-. : , in the bank share sector. It is 
!> ' ood that the Bank of Israel 
„ ‘ -"'sn selling bank shares as 
advanced and has been 
>ting the funds in index- 
jond. 

■rvers have pointed out that 
nked bond prices could have 
i a serious erosion if not for 
iiiizing efforts by the central 


banks, oils in upsurge 


Tel Aviv 
Stock Exchange 

By JOSEPH MORGENSTERN 


Non-banking equities continued 
to ease, but - there was a relief from 
the selling pressures that have been 
felt over the past few sessions. The 
General- Si arc Index, commerical 
bank shares 49 excepted, was down 
by 0.49 per cent Sharply losing issues 
outnumbered substantia] gainers by 
a margin of 7:5. 

There were seven “sellers only” 
while eight securities were es¬ 
tablished as “buyers only.” Issues 
losing more than five per cent 
numbered 64, while 43 reflected 
gains of more than five per cent 
Mortgage bank issues-were slight¬ 
ly higher. The Binyan Mortgage 
Bank Shares continued their wild 
gyrations and were II per cent 
higher. On Sunday they were fixed 
as “buyers only.” 

Specialized financial institution 
equities also managed to wind up 
slightly higher. Clai Leasing a5 was 
the best performer with a 7.5 per 
cent gain. 

Insurance shares were mixed, but 
on balance, slightly lower. Yardenia 
0 .1 lost 1L2 per cent, while Hadar I 
was slipppftig by 6.3 per cent 
The service and trade group was 
higher. The Galei Zohar and Harel 
options both continued to approach 
the zero level, as the former traded 
at 11 and the latter at 10. Clai and 
Ya’aneh Computers traded un¬ 
changed. However, the Nikva Com¬ 
puters shares were down by as much 
as 6.7 per cent. M.L.L.. on the other 
hand, zipped ahead by 9.6 per cent 
Land development real estate and 
citrus plantation issues were on the 
upside. Eylon gained 10 per cent, 
while HLB Investments 0.5 ad¬ 
vanced by four per cent Property & 
Building was 1.5 per cent lower. 


Urdan 0.1 losi per cent while 
Alliance was easing by nearly four 
per cent. Elbit Computers and 
Elron Electronic were down by 
about 0.5 per cent. Aril was clipped 
for a 10 per cent loss. 
Petrochemicals were also down by a 
full 10 per cent 

Investment company stocks were 
clearly lower. The Israel Corpora¬ 
tion shares eased by up to 4.5 per 
cent 

The Israel Can Corporation an¬ 
nounced yesterday that it has 
proposed an interim cash dividend 
of 16.5 per cent If approved at the 
general meeting of shareholders 
that the shares will be traded ex- 
dividend on January 9, 1983, with 
the allocation taking place on 
February 2. 

Delta-Gain industries notified the 
exchange that it expects sales for 
the year ending December 31,1983 
to be in the order of $45m., com¬ 
pared with S37m. in 1982. 



mmim& 


imdergroimd economy 
mated at 7.5% of GNP 


I-sC’: 


INGTON (Reuter). — A 
S. Congressional study es- 
the so-called underground 
ny that eludes Federal 
ment taxation at about S222 
7.5 per cent of the Gross 
J Product (GNP). 
figure is less than previous, 
is, but still implies a large 
Federal tax revenue due to 
rted economic activity,' 
..Roger Jepson said, 
n, an Iowa Republican, is 
m of the Joint Economic 
ttee, which commissioned 
dy by Dr. David O’Neill, 
f the U.S. Census Bureau's 
onomic studies branch, 
ill’s research was based 
on the current U.S. popula- 
vcy and could be considered 
>t reliable study yet done of 
lerground economy. 


The term underground economy 
includes anyone engaged in 
economic activity -that is not 
reported to the Internal Revenue 
Service for taxation. 

Previous estimates have placed 
the underground economy at 
between five and 20 per cent of 
GNP, but O’Neill said the new 
analysis suggested it might not be 
nearly as large as indicated by some 
researchers and the media. > # , 

He concluded: “It is unlikely that 
the previous indirect estimates that 
put the unmeasured underground 
economy at near 20 per cent of of¬ 
ficial GNP are valid.’’ 

O’Neill added that full-time 
workers in the underground 
economy, especially those in illegal 
businesses, earned between 550,000 
and $ 100,000 a year. 


Bank of America 
gets over $400m. 
on Iranian loans 

WASHINGTON (AP). — The Bank 
of America has received more than 
5400 million on unsettled loans to 
Iran made before the taking of 
American hostages more than four 
years ago, the U.S. government has 
announced. 

The Treasury Department said it 
was the largest agreement since an 
escrow account was set up to settle 
private and government claims 
against Iran after the hostages were 
released in January 1981. 

The bank received S472ra. from 
the $1.42 Uilion escrow account es¬ 
tablished in the Bank of England. In 
turn. Bank of America paid 
$289.Im. to Iran’s central bank in 
settlement of the country’s claims 
against it — primarily for interest 
blocked on Iranian accounts after 
the November 1979 takeover of the 
U.S. embassy in Teheran. 

As a result, the net that Bank of 
America received was approximate¬ 
ly 5182.9m., the Treasury said in a 
statement. 

Bank of America’s settlement, on 
non-syndicated loans, was the 25th 
one reached among U.S. banks 
which made claims for loans that 
'had been outstanding when 53 
American citizens were taken 
hostage In November 1979. Syn¬ 
dicated loans, those made by more 
than one bank, were settled im¬ 
mediately after the release of the 
•hostages.—- -•=•'.< - •• •■->■■■■» 

Treasury said that as of now, ap¬ 
proximately SI.39b. has been paid 
out of the escrow account, $616m. 
of which was paid Iran by UJS. 
banks, mostly for unpaid interest. 

Other large settlements were the 
5419m. pud to the Export-Import 
Bank, 5136m. to Manufacturers 
Hanover Trust and 5125m. to 
Citibank. 


V.THE ISRAEL DEVELOPMENT AND MORTGAGE BANK 

A MEMBER OF THE IDB GROUP 


WE SPECIALIZE IN LOANS TO NEW IMMIGRANTS 
- AND OTHER HOLDERS OF CERTIFICATES OF ELIGIBILITY. 

our Certificate of Eligibility will from now on entitle you to considerably 
icreased mortgage loans: if, however, you should require additional funds in 
rder to enable you to purchase a flat, you may apply to us for a 
jpplementary loan commensurate with your repayment capacity. 

dr details apply to one of our three main offices or any one of our service counters, opened for the convenience 
if our customers in 36 branches of Israel Discount Bank throughout the country. 

Dur branch offices are conveniently located: 

Tel Aviv: 16-18 Simtat Beit Hashoeva, off 96 Allenby Rd.. Tel. 03-611973. 

Jerusalem:- Discount Bank. Clai Building. 97 Jaffa Rd.. Tel. 02-232377. 

Haifa: 11 Pal-Yam St. adjoining the Zim building. Tel. 04-670725 


ISRAEL DISCOUNT DANK 


ITED fftlZRAHI BARK ® 


COMPARE. YOUR MONEY EARNS MORE 


[FOR 26.I2.S3 


CURRENCY BASKET 

PURCHASE 

SALE 


"DOLLAR PAZT. 1 UNIT 
"EURO PAZ". 1 UNIT 

SLDJL - 

321.2691 

375.9445 

108.4099 

324.4980 
379.7230 
109.4994 j 



FOREIGN CURRENCY EXCHANGE RATES IHJ 


JNTRY 


CURRENCY 



■AT BRITAIN 
MANY 
.NCE 
-LAND 

tzerland 

£DEN ' 
RWAY ’ 
*fMARK 
LAND 
VADA 
5TRALIA 
JTH AFRICA 
G1UM 
STRIA „ 
LY 
AN 


DOLLAR 
STERLING 
MARK 
ERANC 
GULDEN 
FRANC 
KRONA 
KRONE 
KRONE 
MARK 
DOLLAR 

dollar 

RANti 
FRANC 
SCHILLING 10 
LIRE 1000 

vmt mnn 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

. 1 

10 


CHEQUES AND 
TRANSACTIONS! 


PURCHASE, SALE 


BANKNOTES 


PURCHASE, SALE, 


104.1765 

1053235 

103.1300 

106.7900 

I49.f807 

150.6801 

{47.6800 

I52.9200 

37.6387 

38.0170 

37.2600 

38.5800 

12.3314 

12.4554 

11.7800 

126400 

33.5296 

33.8666 

33.1900 

34.3700 

47.3099 

47.7854 

46.8300 

48.5000 

12.8771 

13.0066 

12.5800 

13.2000 ' 

13.3679 

13.5023 

13.0600 

13.7000 

10.4105 

10.5152 

10.1700 

10.6700 

17.7412 

17.9195 

17J300 

18.1900 

8.V44I3 

B4.2799 

81.9400 

855300 

■93.5745 

<fct.5150 

89.2900 

96.7900 

85.1602 

86.0161 

71.6500 

90.9600 

18.4808 

18.6666 

— 

' — 

■ 33.4786 

54.0162 

52.9400 

54.8200 

62.0467 

616703 

58.6500 

63.6000 

444.8185 

449.2891 

440.3500 

455.9800 



rrm nmcp winr< pn 

AMERICAN ISRAEL BANK LTD 


FOREIGN CURRENCY 
EXCHANGE RATES 


No rates 
today — 
Christmas. 


Gurdjieff 

Ouspensky 

Centre 

032-/5425 : 


ITED miZRAHI BflflH 


kink that %pmks vaur tonjwwe 


Vacancy 

Sales Manager 

Continuous Computer 
'Stationery 
{investment, possible!. 
Full, details fromf 
P.O.B. 9184; Tel Aviv 61091. 


\ohmt 

prfcv _tM,oew 

Commercial Banks 

IDB p 
IDB r 
IDB B r 
IDB p A 
ItiB op 11 
Union 0.1 
Discount Br 
Dkcount A r 
Discount op 2 
Discount B cn 
Mizrahi r 
Mizrahi h 
Mizrahi op n 
Mizrahi up 12. 

Mizrahi cn ft 
Mizrahi cn 9 
Maritime 0 I 
Maritime 0.5 
Hapoalin p 
Kapoalim r 
Hapoalim b 


General A 

General op 6 

General op 8 
General op 4 
General cn 5 
General cn 7 
Leurni 0.1 
Leumi op jj 
L cumi cn 9 
Leumi cn 11 
OHH r 
Finance Trade 
Finance Trade 
Finance Tr. op 
N. American I 
N. American 5 
N. Am. op I 
Damn I 
Dan or 5 
Damn sc 2 
First lull 5 
FIBI 


< 1 * 10 - 


* 

•tap 


(Ml|| lofcNar < lunar 


■*tutn 

n.L- 


_ 

3311) 

1 6)3 

*160 

*5.1 

.Hill 

7 

.40 

• 1.2 

I'XKV) 

1 

. 300 

. 16 

2(i)U 

I2X 

*10 

. 5 

:.mw 

21X 

*200 

.8.7 

J.Utl 

0 

-230 

• 5.6 

43.61 

•Si 

*220 

• 5.4 

.«)«) 

re) 

-110 

.37 

■'25 

124 

-10 

-1.9 

1441) 

1 '54 

- 125 

• «5 

1310 

ft 

nx. 

- 

2U40 

53 

-50 

.2.5 

Xin 

1X1 

*30 

.39 

11.Ml 



- 

MKI 

?>' 

-20 

.3.5 

220 

IS)* 

-25 

-10.2 

l« 


-8 

-5.9 

2vii 


- 

- 

22h» 

MU 

n c. 

- 

2343 

Xh 

*173 

*8.0 

X2HII 

? 

-180 

*2.2 

5xni) 

61 

• 300 

* S.S 

2X500 

1 

--mo 

—17 

I2*m 


-400 

* J.2 

52lft 

4 

n.c. 

- 

41.6) 

21 

*125 

*3.1 

2»l 

M 

*14 

* .5.3 

139ft 

3*U4 

n.c. 

_ 

1651 

3.1ft! 

• 4b 

*2.9 

IK3A 

66 

• 21 

*\2 

«4 

ftSO 

•454 

*10.0 

IJ7» 

3 

>100 

*7.9 

ISM) 

V 

n.c. 

_ 

IIH? 

- . 

n.c. 

_ 

IMM1 

.. 

nx. 

_ 

3247 

IX 

n.c. 

_ 

2IIX.1 

41 

n.c. 


IW 

1(3 

--6 

-.5 

347 

s., 1.1 

-19 

--5.I 


95 

255 

2h2 

24« 


•>I5 


739 

554 


-5 


-2* 

-1.9 

-.8 


Mortgage Banks 
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SPECTRONICS 

Required for 
our Tel Aviv office 

ENGUSH-HEBREW 

TYPIST 

• With experience in office work. Word 
processor experience an advantage 

• Full-time position. 5 day work week. 

Please contact Marketing Department,'Tel. 03-335113, 
between 8.00 a-m. and 1,00 p.m. 


Foreign Commercial Legation needs 

Accountant/Bookkeeper 

At present a half-day position. 9.00 a.m.-2.00 p.m. (Friday 9.00 
a.m.* 1.00 p.m.}, which will become a full-time position after a 
period of approximately 3-4 months. 

The post involves: 

* Complete responsibility for the accounting records and preparation of a 
monthly financial statement. 

* Administrative negotiations with banks and authonties. 

* Being a member of the administrative team, giving full assistance to the 
head of the' legation. 

* The applicant should be fluent in English and Hebrew. 

Apply to "Accountant" P.O., Box 542. Tel Aviv 61003. giving full 

-curriculum vitae. 


DAVID BEN-GURION 


his life and times seen through the columns of The Palestine 
Weekly. The Palestine Bulletin. The Palestine Post and The 
Jerusalem Post is only one of the subjects available on 
Microfilm or Microfiche for students, scholars, librarians, and 
educators. 

The Microfilm and Microfiche are prepared for The Jerusalem 
Post by The International Documentation Company and are of 
the highest technical quality. 

The Archives are open every day 8 a.m.-4 p.m. Closed on Fri¬ 
days and holiday eves. 

For detailed information write or call The Jerusalem Post 
Archives. POB 81. Jerusalem or contact Intar Documentation 
Company AG, Poststrassa 14. 6300 Zug. Switzerland- 

Copyright of all material reserved. The Jerusalem Post and (DC 
are the sole agents. Reproduction permitted only by 
arrangement. 
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So what’s the policy? 

THE TREASURY has in effect denied the claim by Deputy 
Premier David Levy that he had reached a “complete un¬ 
derstanding" with Finance Minister Yigal Cohen-Orgad that 
real wages would be kept intact next year. The word from the 
Treasury is rather that the finance minister remains deter¬ 
mined to get wages eroded as part of the policy of improving 
the country’s balance of payments. 

This should 1 dispose of Mr. Levy’s strange claim, made at a 
meeting with members of the Herut faction in the Hisladrut 
on Monday. 

Yet it is not difficult to see what prompted Mr. Levy to 
deliver such glad tidings to his audience. While talking of a 10- 
12 per cent wage erosion, Mr. Cohen-Orgad has in fact taken 
a bite from wages that is several times larger, and all within 
one quarter of this year. The advance paid this week has done 
rather less lhan enough to help workers retrieve their losses. 

Moreover, those affected include a large number of the 
same labouring group that brought the Likud to power and 
has kept it there. 

The cries of anguish and anger he heard on Sunday from 
those he used to represent in his Histadrut days did not fail to 
leave their impact on Mr. Levy. He could not bring himself to 
defend the actual policy adopted by Mr. Cohen-Orgad, who 
was accused at the meeting of being an Alignment agent, no- 
less, seeking to alienate the workers from their Likud leaders. 

Instead the deputy premier concocted a fanciful story that 
the finance minister would ditch the very recessiomst tactics 
he has time and again described as economically unavoidable. 

The logic of the purported deal struck between the two* 
ministers was not clarified. Surely if the incomes of wage- 
earners — who, as the finance minister has been pointing out, 
constitute the bulk of the citizenry — are left untouched, then 
the least the government must do is to implement massive cuts 
in public spending, even if these cause added unemployment. 
But the prospects for such cuts are at the moment very slim, 
and in any case Mr. Levy is against unemployment. 

What is left then for the government’s economy policy is to 
find succour from the outside — namely U.S. economic aid, to 
pay for the past few years of economic mismanagement, and 
to avoid the radical repairs that are now necessary. 

This would save the country a great deal of trouble in set¬ 
ting its own house in order, and would be a more comfortable 
path for the Likud to take in advance of the next'elections. 

Moda’i soap opera 

ONE THING is clear about., the. vehement antipathy 
. developed by Energy Minister Yitzhak Moda’i for the chair¬ 
man of the board of the Electric Corporation, David Hagoel: 
if there are any truly substantive reasons for it, they have been 
ignored by the cabinet to which the minister brought his de- 
mand-for the chairman’s ouster. 

It was Mr. Moda’i himself who, some two years ago, 
arranged for Mr. Hagoel, who had formerly been director- 
general of the. ministry, to be appointed board chairman. 
Before bringing the issue to the cabinet last week, Mr. Moda'i 
claimed that he had enjoyed good personal relations with Mr. 
Hagoel, and that the two of them had been politically com¬ 
patible, too, since Mr. Hagoel is a member of Mr. Moda’i's 
faction in the Liberal Party. 

Unfortunately, said Mr. Moda’i, Mr. Hagoel had been ap¬ 
proving intolerably large pay increases and "perks" for em¬ 
ployees of the corporation. 

On Sunday, however, when pressed by his cabinet 
colleagues to account for his desire to get rid of the board 
chairman, the furious minister, who has overall responsibility 
for the Electric Corporation, could marshall no better argu¬ 
ment than that it was "all a matter of misunderstanding. We 
just misunderstand one another.’’ 

Now if the issue at hand were improper pay increases to em¬ 
ployees, then it should have been thrashed out by the cabinet 
with a view to setting policy guidelines. If, on the other hand, 
it was all a matter of “misunderstanding," then the cabinet ■ 
should have promptly invited the. board to take its own deci¬ 
sion — especially since this is, in the present case, the proper 
procedure, in the learned view of Attorney-General Yitzhak 
Zamir. 

The cabinet pursued neither course. It held a discussion of 
Mr. Moda'i’s personal dislikes. The trivialization of cabinet 
debate could hardly go farther than that. 

Mr. Hagoel's resignation yesterday has apparently spared 
the cabinet of a repeat performance next Sunday. 


POSTSCRIPTS 


A REMEDY to world 

problems has been 

HI.il proposed by the 

Lubavitcher Rebbe, Mcnahcm 

Mendel Schnecrson, at a gathering 
at his Brooklyn headquarters. The 
Rebbe urges his followers to add 
two verses to their morning prayers: 
”1 hereby take upon myself to 
observe the positive commandment 
of ‘And You Shall Love Thy 
Neighbour as Thyself,* and ‘Only 
the righteous will praise you, only 
the upright will sing your glories..."’ 

The two verses already exist in 
certain prayerbooks, but the Rebbe 
suggests that they be added to all 
versions of the morning prayers. In 
view of the serious situation in the 
world, he says, the prayers can bring 
the Messiah. 

J.S.I. 


f VJf NO MATTER how 
diligent, loving or attrac- 
a.iT- ™ tive she may be, one may 
not pay more than $600 for a wife in 
the Solomon Islands. 

The government of Temotu 
province in the . former British 
Pacific colony passed legislation 
recently setting a maximum price 
Tor a bride at the equivalent of $600. 

Anyone paying more than that in 
the province faces a hearing before 
the council of chiefs and three 
months in jail, or a fine of up to $90, 
officials said. 

The action was taken because 
local officials feared inflation in tbe 
price of brides similar to what has 
taken place in Papua New Guinea, 
where a wife averages around 
53,000. One Papua New Guinea 
man reportedly paid 518,000 for a 
wife recently. 

Solomon Islanders say a wife can 
still be had for .under $300 in more 
remote areas of the country.. 


I*"?FOLLOWING com- 
plaints by tourists from 
I.ILil Connecticut and from 
California, the Religious Affairs 
Ministry has banned a certain 
photographer from the Western 
Wall. 

“1 understand that people have to 
make a living." one tourist wrote, 
"hut this guy wus really obnoxious." 

The photographer first snapped 
their picture and then demanded 
520 in payment. 

The ministry prohibits alt un¬ 
authorized professional 

photographers from working in the 
Western Wall area, Tbe ministry 
also reports that it is making a major 
effort to remove beggars from the 
area. H.S. 
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PLAYGIRL 

Entertainment for Women . 

JANUARY 1984 Issue 
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Horoscope 


FOR SOME TIME I have been 
warning against the fashion of being 
anti-American, which seems to be 
spreading among some of my 
political colleagues, especially those 
further to the left. This fashion has 
spread due to the nature of the 
American administration, and es¬ 
pecially because of its apparent 
policy of seeking a long-term Israeli 
presence in South Lebanon and 
continued active intervention in the 
quicksand of Lebanon. 

Some anti-Americanism is in¬ 
fluenced. at least indirectly, by the 
mood of West European leftisls,. 
such us the Greens, in whose at¬ 
titudes and conduct one may dis¬ 
cern certain fascist seeds. 

Needless to say, the Israeli situa¬ 
tion vis-a-vis the U.S. is very dif¬ 
ferent from that of slates like West 
Germany or Italy. We do not face 
the problem of having to host 
American nuclear weapons on our 
soil or to coordinate sales of 
strategic goods to the USSR. 

On the other hand, we are much 
more dependent militarily, 
diplomatically and economically on 
the U.S. Thus, we must be wary of 
becoming infected by modes that 
have no relevance to our own situa¬ 
tion. 

In several respects, the Align¬ 
ment is in a bewildering situation 

A RECENT Letter to the Editor of 
The Jerusalem Post came from a 
Palestinian who talked about how 
Israelis should approach the 
problem of the territories. While I 
do not doubt the writer's sincerity, 
he revealed, as many other Palesti¬ 
nians have, a blindness caused by 
Arab and general misinformation 
about the “Palestinian problem" — 
about the "legitimate rights of the 
Palestinian people and their just 
claim to sovereignty over the ter¬ 
ritory of the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip.” 

The letter writer, a Mr. O. Hallik, 
very rightly urges “the abandon¬ 
ment of extreme and radical 
ideologies which reject com¬ 
promise." But he does not seem to 
notice that his position is also ex¬ 
treme, in which all rights belong to 
the Arabs and not to the Jews. Ad¬ 
mittedly, the assertion that he .is 
prepared to live peacefully, side by 
side, with the Israelis and accept 
their right to exist is a substantia] 
move away from total rejection but 
hardly enough, in the complex cir¬ 
cumstances of the area. 

He does not accept any Jewish 
rights whatsoever to the territories. 
For him, as for so many others, 
historical rights do not count 
(especially if they do not favour 
their views): “History is history, it 
belongs to the past and has not 

SPORTS 

GOOD SALESMANSHIP 

Tn the Editor iV The Jerusalem Post 
Sir. — The chairman and founder 
of Elscint, Dr. Avraham Suhami, 
declared apropos the company’s 
sales campaign in the United States 
on behair of its medical diagnostic 
equipment [The Jerusalem Post , 
December 18th), “My idea of a 
good salesman is a person who can 
sell a comb to a bald man." 

This may well be the sales techni¬ 
que of the barrel boys in London's 
Petticoat Lane, but is hardly the 
right approach in the realm of 
medical technology. 

My definition of a good salesman 
is one who refuses to sell combs to 
bald men. 

Jerusalem. WIM ™*-EER 

THE CHRISTIAN 
INFLUENCE 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, — As a Christian, I under¬ 
stand Jewish objections to mis¬ 
sionary activity, and I personally 
would never engage in .such efforts. 

At the same lime, I am highly sur¬ 
prised by advertisements I notice 
here of lavish New Year parties for 
Jewish Israelis held in local luxury 
hotels. Most people are aware of 
the fact that the New Year is very 
much related to the birth of Jesus 
Christ. 

So, on the one hand, Israeli Jews 
fight against the Christian influence, 
but'on the other hand many of them 
go out-of their way and spend huge - 
sums to celebrate a Christian holi¬ 
day. This is very curious in view of. 
the fact that a most joyous Jewish 
festival, Purim, is only several 
weeks away. That would be the 
ideal time for Israelis of the Jewish 
faith to unwind. 

JOSEF VON BERGBLUM 
Johannesburg. 


PENFR1ENDS - 

STANLEY AGBLEZE (14) c/o SgL 
G. Agbleze, 1st Bn. of Inf. Signals 
Platoon, Michel Camp, Tema 
Ghana, would like to have Israeli 
pen friends. His hobbies include 
football, dancing, exchanging cur¬ 
rencies and playing tennis. 
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Bv SHEVAH WEISS 


with regard to the U.S. Labour, 
when it was in power, first es¬ 
tablished and nurtured the very 
special relationship with the U.S.. 
and today the leaders of the Labour 
Party still have closer personal ties 
there at all levels ■— with Jews, gen¬ 
tiles, the administration and the 
media in the U.S. — than do the 
leaders of the Likud. 

But the Alignment is highly 
criiica! of certain aspects of the 
relationship that has evolved 
between the Reagan administration 
and the new Likud government. 

Lebanon is only one of the issues 
involved. Another concern is tbe 
fact that the Reagan administration 
in no way uses its leverage (especial¬ 
ly its massive economic aid) over 
the Israeli government to stop or 
slow down Jewish settlement in 


Judea and Samaria, even though h 
constantly expresses its opposition 
to such settlement. 

There are those who fear that 
Israel is slowly being maneuvered 
into becoming a servant of 
American interests in the Middle 
East, including Cold War interests 
that are really none of Israel’s direct 
concern, and are possibly even con¬ 
trary to Israel's interests., which 
many of us believe to include some 
rapprochement with the USSR. 

The Alignment, however, is far 
from being anti-American, and it is 
certainly not against American- 
Israeii cooperation. It was. after all, 
the Alignment that favoured a 
positive, if reserved, response to the 
Reagan Plan. 

I am sure that most of my Labour 


Recognizing 
Jewish rights 


By PAUL LAX 


much to do with present problems. 
The land belongs to those who till it 
and who live on it." etc. I do not dis¬ 
agree with this position entirely, es¬ 
pecially where bona fide private 
possession of land is concerned. 
This is and must remain the in¬ 
violable right of the individual. 

With respect to sovereign rights, 
however, the position is somewhat 
different in the case of the Jews, this 
being a suigeneris case. The formula 
that “the land belongs to the people 
who till it" applies fairly generally, 
because practically everywhere 
conqueror and conquered merged; 
the peoples of the old and middle 
ages (like Goths, Franks, etc.) do 
not exist anymore corporately and 
not even individually. Not so the 
Jews. 

They preferred 2,000 years of ex : 
iie and persecution to forgetting 


their ancient home. This un¬ 
precedented love of the homeland 
sustained the Jewish people, 
brought pilgrims and immigrants to 
the country and culminated 100 
years ago in the first Zionist settle¬ 
ments and political Zionism. This 
intimate connection with the an¬ 
cient homeland, coupled with the 
homelessness of the Jewish people 
gave legitimacy to the Zionist move¬ 
ment and its goal: the Jewish state. 
The same legitimacy applies to 
every qart of the homeland. 

ANY DENIAL of such legitimacy 
to any part of the homeland logical¬ 
ly includes the denial to any other 
part of the homeland. This does not 
preclude, however, any voluntary 
change in exercising sovereign 
rights, for practical purposes, incerr 
tain parts of the country.’As a mat- 


INEFFICIENT ECONOMY 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — The December 16 editorial 
or The Jerusalem Post accepts the 
fact that we are going io have a 
recession, yet deplores Histadrut 
Secretary-General Yeroham 
Meshel’s “quiet acceptance of the 
decline in real wages." 

A recession means less produc¬ 
tion, hence less income. In Israel, 90 
per cent of the national income is in 
the form of wages; thus, wages' must 
fall on the average. This can happen 
in one of two ways: either we can oil 
suffer a loss in income, or some of 
us can suffer the loss of our jobs. In 
the former case, Israel would bear 
only a small increase in structural 
unemployment; in the latter, it 
would face mass unemployment. 
This is the only choice left to us in 
the short run, as a result of the 
shockingly bad economic manage¬ 


ment of the past six and a half years. 

Why does The Jerusalem Post 
agitate for high wage rates when it is 
obvious that average wages must 
fall? This would benefit only, those 
workers who enjoy keviut (per¬ 
manence) — the total job security 
which packs every workplace with 
superiluous employees and does 
more than anything else to make 
Israel’s economy inefficient. 
Among the tenured workers, those 
who stand to gain the most are the 
ones who have a stranglehold on 
vital services. Is it these .workers to 
whom The Post refers when it 
speaks of the “spontaneous strikes" 
which are just around the corner? 

Why does The Post show so much 
concern for tenured employees and 
so little for all the others? 

PHIUP-ROSS 

Jerusalem. 


TRAVEL TAX 


To the Editor tf The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — Has the travel tax proposal 
of $125 cowered the Israeli public 
into acquiescence? The government 
has made proposal after proposal 
for budget cutbacks, but the only 
results are more and newer taxes 1 ' 
Why are we so glibly accepting 
more burdens when our ministers 
can travel at will, and have made no 
cutbacks in their departments? 
There are tens and thousands of. 
Israelis who have scrimped and 
saved for a deserved holiday 
abroad, and are now being told that - 
for a family of four to travel they 
must pay $500, regardless of their 
age or destination! One- would as¬ 


sume that this move would be 
coupled with lower hotel prices 
within-Israel, but the bare fact re¬ 
mains that it is far cheaper to stay 
abroad then in an Israeli hotel. 

When will .the puolic wrath stir 
and demand an end to their govern¬ 
ment’s continued interference to 
their right to travel? • 

MARK FELDMAN 

. . Director. Zioniours, 

Jerusalem 
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colleagues would agree that if the 
American president lights Hanukka 
candles in Washington and declares 
that if Israel is ousted from the UN. 
the U.S. would leave, too. then the 
least Israel can do is take American 
interests into account, even if they 
do not correspond absolutely to its 
own. 

BUT LABOUR ’is opposed to the 
close ties that are leading Israel in a 
direction that is contrary to its own 
basic interests; that closes options 
and compromises its independence 
and sovereignty. 

Israel must, however, be wary of 
even appearing to be anti-American 
and against cooperation. This is true 
not only because the U.S. really is 
Israel's only ally today, but also 
because such an attitude could be 
interpreted by many Israelis as con¬ 
stituting opposition to the state 
rather than opposition to a govern¬ 
ment policy. Such an interpretation 
was encouraged in many other con¬ 
texts by Menachem Begin, Ariel 
Sharon and others, but such think¬ 
ing has also been encouraged by in¬ 
judicious acts and statements by in¬ 
dividual Labour leaders. 

Much oT the problem really con¬ 
cerns semantics. One can say the 
same thing with an anti-American 
slant or with a pro-Israeli one. One 
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__ 

can. for example, sayv^^ 
Americans are provoking 
dash u ith the Soviet Union 
. the Syrians.*" or one c 
■■Israel should avoid a clash 
Soviet Union, even jnt --/I 
because it is contra^ to •« V 

tcrests." One can say. "Is;' 4 )* * 
become an American lacked~ & 

its growing dependence,** - T T 
can say: *’11 is in Israel's im |j f t 
try to decrease its depends] I i 
external forces." . * 

Semantics have thej 
momentum and dynamic, 
maj heenme caught up in 
American syndrome, i 
ourselves and contrary to th 
interests. 

Criticism of “the gf 
brought back from W'ashir 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Sht 
Defence Minister Arens 
based on antagonism tow; 

U.S. or lack of appreciate 

generous assistance, but ch _ 

questions that remain 

answered and the suspic^* 

much of what was achi 

Washington was little more 

P.R. victory, whose long-tc 

is. as yet. unknown. 

The <mter »< a tjihaur Party 
profewor trt political \nerice 
l fint-rwf|- 
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ter of fact, this happened a few 
limes in the history of Zionism. In 
1922, the British Mandatory Power 
suspended the provisions of the 
mandate in Eastern Palestine. An 
inexperienced and frightened 
Zionist executive was tricked into 
acquiescence with this de facto trun¬ 
cation oP its would-be territory by 
over 75 per cent. In 1946, this area 
was taken out of its Palestinian 
chrysalis and transmogrified into 
the “Hashemite Kingdom of Jor¬ 
dan." 

This “history" of Jordan clearly 
demonstrates, how empty and 
demagogic the Arab claim is that 
the Palestinian Arabs are without a 
homeland. Jordan is populated, 
practically entirely, by Palestinians 
from both sides (but prevalently the 
western side of the river Jordan). 
Only a few thousand armed 
tribesmen who came with Prince 
Abdullah from the Hejaz, and their 
descendants, are not genuine 
Palestinians. 

King Hussein, Prince Hassan and 
Yasser Arafat themselves declared 
that “Jordan is Palestine and 
Palestine is Jordan" or something to 
that effect. 

Another occasion of voluntary 
abdication was the acceptance of 
the UN Partition Plan of 1947. The 
Arabs, by.rejecting it. made the mis¬ 
take of their lives. Israel would have 


become an indefensible cou 
posed to non-existent Arab 
A third instance of volunt 
sat ion of sovereign rights 
have occurred if Jordan. 
1967. would have accept 
Israeli Government’s offer 
the Israeli-Jordanian armisL 
into permanent borders, ur 
condition that Jordan abslai 
attacking Israel. The Jo 
refusal was a serious blut 
clearly revealed that the v 
nothing to do with defer 
everything to do with the c 
tion of Israel. This gives a 
dimension to the legitim 
retaining the territories, i.e. j 
security demands. 

I am drawing attention to 
in order to make Mr. Hal 
others realize that the pro 
complex, and that there is nc 
solution to it. and to show 
abracadabra handing-over 
territories is not on the ma| 
One can only agree with t 
gestions of Mr. Hallik that 
hospitals, schools, etc. she 
built in the territories. But 
can and should be done 
framework of autonomy, w 
not a catchword if it is 
seriously hy both sides, 
strengthened mutual conf 
built via autonomy, can lea 
time and patience, to highe: 
of national coexistence. 
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MEA CULPA 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, — I would like to voice my 
opposition to cutting of wages of 
ministers, members of the Knesset, 
judges, high officials, administrators 
and the rest of the cream of our na¬ 
tion’s representatives. They work 
hard to represent us here and 
abroad to show the rest of the world 
that we’re not a nation on the verge 
of bankruptcy — by showing 
everybody by personal example, 
that there are still people in our land 
of milk and honey impervious to 
belt tightening of others. 

If the Treasury needs money let it 


take it from the workers a 
pensioners by raising differer 
(from which, of course, the n 
representatives are exclude, 
by giving, instead, more * 
benefits to the cream of the 
(like 2,000 Tree phone calls a i 
while pensioners of the 
munications Ministry gel afie 
years service — all of 50 free 
month) us their entire benef 
Shouldn't our leaders bea 
chests and exclaim every da 
maxima culpa? 

E. SAL 

Jerusalem. 


MAINTAINING AGREEMENTS 


To the Editor «y The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, —- In an address last week, 
former U.S. Secretary of State 
Cyrus Vance stated that “Israel 
must be reassured that our support 
for its security is unyielding." I 
would have preferred it if Mr. 
Vance' had replaced -the word- 
‘•security” with the word 
“agreements." 

Over the years the United States 
has demonstrated that it does not 
give much importance to maintain¬ 
ing agreements. Israeli complaints 
over Egyptian truce violations fell 
on deaf American ears both after 


the War of Attrition and YorB 
pur War. More recently Amf JF 
officials have tried to reopt jr 
Lebanese-Israeli agreement f Wf 
the ink has dried. 7 

America has a new opportu flg jjMjjr 
show Israel its commitment b ^ 
vincing Egypt to honour the 
David Accords. An America ^ 
fails to show commitment 
written word cannot expect t 
Israel willing to trade territo S|p 

pieces of paper. 
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